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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  53  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  BoliNda,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Eicuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americtis  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  jjeaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purjxjse  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available  to 


officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assist¬ 
ant  Director,  elected  by  and  resjwnsible  to  a 
Governing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  other  American  governments. 

.Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  coopieration,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 1 5,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
fiermanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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Some  of  the  skyscrapers  and  residences  in  the  fastest-growing  city  in  the  world,  whose  population  is  now 

more  than  1,330,000. 
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Sao  Paulo 

The  Fastest-Growing  City  in  the  World 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Major,  U.  S.  A..  Ret. 
Executive  Director,  United  States  Purchasing  Commission  in  Brazil 


Few  Americans  north  of  the  equator  realize 
that  in  the  heart  of  Brazil  exists  the  fastest- 
growing  city  in  the  world.  It  is  a  city 
with  a  new  and  modern  skyline;  most  of 
its  big  buildings  have  been  constructed  in 
the  last  10  years.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
large  State  rich  in  agriculture,  the  world’s 
coffee  center,  a  leader  in  world  cotton 
production,  one  of  the  largest  meat¬ 
packing  centers  in  the  Americas.  Here 
are  well-established  and  fast-growing 
industries:  Clothing,  chemicals,  cement, 
assembly  plants,  beverages,  footwear,  and 
a  long  list  of  others.  It  is  a  city  with  a 
future  that  perhaps  transcends  that  of 
any  other  in  South  America. 

The  name  Brazil  brings  to  most  Amer¬ 
icans  thoughts  of  orchids,  diamonds,  and 


moonlit  palm-lined  beaches.  Beautiful 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  world-famous  port, 
often  comes  to  mind.  But  behind  all  the 
Ixiauty  lies  a  solid,  growing  economy  of 
industry,  agriculture,  exportation,  impor¬ 
tation,  and  trade  —  the  life  blood  of  a  nation. 
The  dynamo,  the  center  of  this  trade  and 
agriculture,  is  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  an  outgrowth 
of  two  capitanias.  Dom  Joao  III  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  order  to  render  easier  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  colony,  divided  Brazil  in 
a  rather  arbitrary  way  into  12  regions, 
which  were  donated  to  12  Portuguese 
administrators.  These  regions  were  called 
capitanias  and  the  beneficiaries  donatdrios. 
The  capitanias  of  Sao  Vicente  and  Santo 
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Ainaro  were  donated  by  the  Portuguese  seat  of  government  was  removed  thither 

king  in  1534  to  two  brothers,  Martini  from  Sao  Vicente,  and  on  July  24,  1711 

Afonso  and  Pedro  Lopes  de  Souza.  the  town  was  raised  to  the  category  of  a 

In  January  1532,  Sao  V’icente  was  city  by  Dom  Joao  \’,  King  of  Portugal, 

founded,  the  first  city  in  Brazil  established  It  was  during  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 

by  European  colonizers.  Santos,  a  near-  eenth  centuries  that  the  famed  handeirantes 

by  port,  was  established  in  1537.  (pioneers)  organized  military  expeditions 

few  years  later  Jose  de  .\nchieta  and  other  and  penetrated  the  interior  of  the  countr\’, 

Jesuit  priests  climbed  the  Serra  do  Mar  extending  the  Iwundaries  of  what  is  now 

and  arrived  at  the  Indian  village  of  the  L^nited  States  of  Brazil  beyond  the 

Piratininga,  about  50  miles  from  Santos.  previous  limits. 

and  on  January  25,  1774,  the  first  ma.ss  Sao  Paulo  greatly  influenced  the  events 
was  said  in  their  mission,  christened  with  that  in  1822  led  to  the  independence  of 

the  name  of  Sao  Paulo,  after  the  patron  Brazil.  Itw'asonthebanksofthe  Ypiranga 

saint  of  the  day.  .-Miout  this  mission  grew  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  that  Prince 

up  the  city.  Dom  Pedro  of  Portugal,  on  September  7, 

With  the  growth  of  the  white  population,  1822,  uttered  the  famous  cry  “Inde- 

racial  difficulties  liecame  acute.  In  1580  pendence  or  Death!” 
large  numljers  of  Indians  made  an  unsuc-  Sao  Paulo’s  liberal  and  courageous  spirit 
cessful  attack  on  Sao  Paulo.  In  1681  the  of  enterprise  is-  said  to  be  an  inheritance 
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A  NIGHT  VIEW  OF  SAO  PAULO 


The  city  astounds  visitors  by  its  size,  development,  and  vitality. 
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A  BRAZILIAN  PLANTATION  RESIDENCE 


On  the  Sao  Paulo  fa.zendas  grow  not  only  coffee  and  cotton  but  also  rice,  corn,  castor  beans,  bananas, 
oranges,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  products. 


front  the  bandeirantes  of  long  ago.  Its 
powerful  republican  instinct  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic  of  Brazil  on  November  l.S, 
1889,  when  Sao  Paulo  became  one  of  the 
20  States  of  the  Brazilian  Federation. 

A  quick  development  followed  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  city.  It  is  located  on  a  plateau 
of  the  Serra  do  Mar,  at  about  2,600  feet 
above  sea  level,  where  the  climate  is 
pleasant  and  healthful,  the  annual  temper¬ 
ature  averaging  69.3°  F.  for  the  warmest 
months  and  57.9°  for  the  coolest.  This 
climate  attracted  a  large  number  of  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Spanislt  immigrants  who  found 
the  new  settlement  more  to  their  liking 
than  Santos  and  Sao  Vicente.  Besides  the 
climate  the  geographical  location  of  Sao 


Paulo  offered  an  ideal  place  for  those  who 
came  to  this  part  of  the  New  World  seeking 
to  make  a  quick  fortune.  Situated  betw’een 
the  port  of  Santos  and  the  hinterland,  the 
village  of  Sao  Paulo  soon  became  a  distrib¬ 
uting  and  commercial  center,  a  position 
that  the  city  has  enjoyed  ever  since. 

In  less  than  a  century  the  small  colonial 
village  became  the  world’s  fastest-growing 
city.  Its  population  in  1920  was  579,033 
inhabitants.  In  1940,  according  to  that 
year’s  census,  it  had  increased  to  1,330,000, 
against  Rio  de  Janeiro's  1,781,000.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  population,  21  percent 
between  1930  and  1934,  is  higher  than 
that  of  Los  .Angeles,  Detroit,  Chicago,  or 
New  York. 

.Sao  Paulo’s  progress  can  probably  l)e 
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better  gauged  by  the  fact  that  while  in  1920 
there  were  only  59,800  houses  and  build¬ 
ings,  the  number  of  structures  at  present 
is  about  140,000.  In  1940,  14,000  new 
homes  and  buildings  were  built  in  Sao 
Paulo,  an  average  of  38  a  day,  or  more 
than  1J4  every  hour.  The  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  Sao  Paulo  is  likewise  amaz¬ 
ing.  In  1935  the  industrial  output  reached 
2,918,000,000  milreis  or  $145,900,000, 
and  in  1940  it  more  than  doubled,  reach¬ 
ing  6,000,000,000  milreis  or  $300,000,000. 
The  city  income,  another  index  of  rapid 
development,  has  more  than  trebled  in  10 
years. 

The  reasons  for  Sao  Paulo's  phenomenal 
development  and  continued  growth  are 
many;  outstanding  are  the  following: 


Climate 

The  city  is  higher  than  most  Brazilian 
cities  and  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
invigorating.  The  Paulistas  (residents  of 
Sao  Paulo)  have  the  reputation  of  being 
Brazil’s  most  energetic  and  hardest  work¬ 
ing  people. 

Xatural  source  oj  pouei 

.Another  reason  for  the  continued  growth 
of  the  city  is  the  excellence  of  its  power 
supply.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal 
and  other  commercial  fuel  supplies,  Brazil 
is  forced  to  rely  on  hydraulic  power  for 
its  principal  source  of  energy.  Unlike 
those  areas  where  topography  makes  the 
growth  of  large  cities  incompatible  with 


SAO  PAULO 


large-scale  hydraulic  development,  and 
thus  requires  long  and  uneconomical 
transmission  lines,  Sao  Paulo  has  close 
at  hand,  about  35  miles  by  transmission¬ 
line  distance,  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
hydraulic  developments. 

Water  falling  on  the  plateau  on  which 
Sao  Paulo  is  located  forms  rivers  which, 
left  to  themselves,  flow  into  the  interior 
and  finally  reach  the  sea  at  Buenos  Aires, 
after  some  2,500  miles.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  piece  of  engineering  work  has  been 
done  in  Sao  Paulo  to  collect  the  water  of 
these  rivers  in  two  tremendous  artificial 
lakes.  This  water  is  backed  up  to  the 
rim  of  the  plateau,  where  it  is  dropped 
down  to  the  coastal  plain,  developing  a 
head  of  2,300  feet.  The  plant  now  has 


over  250,000  kilowatts  generating  capac¬ 
ity  installed,  and  is  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  considerably  more  than  twice 
that  amount.  This  is  the  principal  source 
of  electric  power  for  the  cities  of  Santos 
and  Sao  Paulo,  although  they  have  other 
hydraulic  plants  also. 

Agriculture 

Brazil’s  economy  until  recent  years  has 
been  based  upon  coffee  production.  Any 
great  change  in  the  coffee  market  means 
a  great  change  in  the  economic  status 
of  the  country.  As  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  produces  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
Brazilian  coffee  crop,  it  logically  follows 
that  the  economy  of  the  country  is  very 
dependent  upon  Sao  Paulo.  In  the  red 


Court««>'  of  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

A  COTTON  FIELD  IN  SAO  PAULO 

Cotton  now  occupies  second  place  in  Brazilian  experts,  chiefly  because  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of 

cotton  growing  in  Sao  Paulo. 
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soil  of  that  State  grows  the  biggest  part  of 
the  world’s  supply  of  coffee.  The  l)erries 
are  grown  and  dried  on  Sao  Paulo 
fazfndas,  then  sacked  and  sent  to  Santos, 
and  shipped  from  there  to  ports  all  over 
the  world.  Brazil's  exportations  in  1938 
and  1939  were  17,113,000  and  16,500,000 
bags  of  60  kilos  (132  pounds).  Nearly  60 
percent  of  this  coffee  went  to  the  United 
States. 

Since  1934  cotton  has  been  taking  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  Sao  Paulo’s 
economy.  In  1933  Sao  Paulo  produced 
about  190,000  bales.  In  1934  it  was 
470,000  and  production  increased  steadily 
until  1941,  when  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
produced  1,757,000  bales  and  put  Brazil 
in  sixth  place  in  the  world  production  of 
cotton,  surpassed  only  by  the  United 


States,  India,  China  (including  Man¬ 
churia),  Russia,  and  Egypt.  Cotton  now 
occupies  second  place  in  Brazil’s  e.\ports, 
a  position  which  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
tremendous  development  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

Other  important  crops  produced  in  the 
State  are  rice,  corn,  castor  beans,  bananas, 
oranges,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  fruits 
and  agricultural  products. 

Industry 

When  one  thinks  of  industry  in  Brazil, 
one  automatically  thinks  of  Sao  Paulo. 
Here  industry  is  perhaps  even  more  diver¬ 
sified  than  in  any  city  of  the  United  States. 
The  textile  group  is  most  important,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  footwear  and  beverages. 

\Var  has  brought  great  changes,  but  the 
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\  REFRIGER.ATING  PL.A.N'T 

Sao  Paulo  contributes  hides  to  the  war  effort.  This  plant  is  operated  by  an  .\inerican  company 


CourtMy  of  Benjaniin  H.  Namm 

A  CORN  PRODUCTS  FACTORY 

AmonK  the  600  Americans  in  Sao  Paulo  are  businessmen  who  run  branch  plants  or  afRliates  of  American 

firms. 


advances  are  reflected  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  better  livins;  .standards  for  the 
laborer. 

Transportation 

A  great  factor  in  the  development  of  Sao 
Paulo  has  been  the  railroad  facilities  which 
serve  it.  The  principal  railways  in  the 
State  are  the  Central  do  Brasil,  the  Sao 
Paulo  Railway,  the  Paulista  Railway,  the 
Sorocabana  Railway,  and  the  Mogiana 
Railway  Company.  The  Central  do  Brasil 
connects  Sao  Paulo  with  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  Sao  Paulo  connects  the  capital  with 
Santos  and  other  cities  en  route.  The  dis- 


effect  has  not  been  a  retarding  one  because 
now  the  heavier  industries,  such  as  steel 
and  machine  manufacture,  are  being  es¬ 
tablished.  Results  from  this  new  field  of 
production  are  already  being  felt  on  world 
battle  fronts,  but  exact  statistics  cannot  be 
divulged  until  after  the  war. 

.\s  the  world  has  become  more  chemical- 
minded,  so  has  Sao  Paulo,  and  with  raw 
materials  available  from  Brazil’s  great 
natural  resources,  industrial  chemistry  in 
all  fields  is  making  terrific  headway. 

Great  .strides  have  been  made  in  stand¬ 
ardizing  wages  and  eliminating  health 
hazards  of  all  kinds.  The  results  of  these 
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tance  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo  is  50  miles. 
This  line  is  famous  for  the  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  which  had  to  be  overcome;  16  via¬ 
ducts  and  1 3  tunnels  were  necessary  in  the 
mountain  section.  The  three  other  rail¬ 
ways  connect  Sao  Paulo  with  the  interior 
of  the  State  and  with  neighboring;  States. 
The  Paulista  Railway,  owned  by  a  na¬ 
tional  company,  extends  through  huge 
coffee  raising  sections  from  Jundiai  to 
Barretos. 

All  merchandise  entering  or  leaving  the 
State  through  Santos  passes  over  the 
Sao  Paulo  Railway  or  the  Sorocabana 
Railway;  because  of  this  concentration  of 
traffic,  and  because  the  products  of  its 
industries  may  be  absorbed  in  the  adjacent 
States  or  may  find  outlets  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Sao  Paulo  has  become  a  dis¬ 
tributing  center  of  first  importance. 

The  city  has  a  very  modern  and  excel¬ 
lently  equipped  airport  served  by  three 
airlines;  “Panair”,  with  passenger  and 


mail  service  to  all  parts  of  Brazil  as  well 
as  to  all  countries  in  North,  Central,  and 
South  America;  “\'asp”,  with  daily  pas¬ 
senger  and  mail  service  between  Rio  and 
Sao  Paulo;  and  “Cruzeiro  do  Sul” 
(formerly  Condor),  with  service  to  impor¬ 
tant  Brazilian  points  and  to  Argentina. 

It  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  with 
such  transportation  facilities  as  these, 
Sao  Paulo  will  continue  its  growth,  and 
will  become  even  more  important  when 
the  untouched  natural  resources  in  the 
interior  are  drawn  upon  and  marketed 
in  Sao  Paulo  to  meet  the  demands  of 
post-war  trade  and  of  further  Brazilian 
industrial  progress. 

Special  recognition  should  be  given  tne 
present  Mayor  of  Sao  Paulo  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  developing  and  beautifying 
the  city.  Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Prestes  Maia 
outlined  a  plan  for  developing  the  city  and 
making  it  an  entirely  modern  capital. 
During  his  administration  new  and  wide 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  .STADIUM 

To  Dr.  Prestes  Maia.  the  present  mayor  of  the  city,  is  due  special  recognition  for  his  excellent  work  in 
developing  and  beautifying  the  city. 
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THE  SAO  PAULO  RAILWAY 


In  the  ascent  from  the  sea  to  the  plateau  the  line  traverses  16  viaducts  and  13  tunnels  in  50  miles. 


avenues  have  been  opened.  Some  10  or  12 
viaducts  have  been  built,  are  under  con¬ 
struction,  or  have  been  planned;  the  new 
20-story  public  library  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated;  the  stadium,  seating  over  80,000 
people,  has  been  finished;  the  I’iete  River, 
which  formerly  flooded  the  city  every  year, 
has  been  controlled.  A  monumental  rail¬ 
way  station  to  serve  the  three  railways 
converging  at  Sao  Paulo  will  be  built  in 
the  center  of  a  huge  square,  which  will  be 
the  terminal  point  of  a  300-foot  avenue 
connecting  the  heart  of  the  city  with  the 
new  station. 

The  Paulista  skyline  becomes  higher  and 
more  modern  every  month.  Brazilian  ar¬ 
chitecture,  now  world  famous,  is  nowhere 
better  e.xemplified  than  in  Sao  Paulo. 

The  city  is  proud  of  its  Butantan  Insti¬ 


tute,  founded  in  1899  by  Dr.  Emilio 
Ribas  for  the  purpose  of  developing  snake 
serums.  Today  Butantan  includes  a  1,000- 
acre  park,  beautifully  planted  with  tropical 
plants  and  trees,  and  has  scientific  labora¬ 
tories,  a  school,  a  museum,  and  an  animal 
hospital  for  the  horses  and  mules  which 
are  used  in  the  preparation  of  serums. 
Snakes  and  poisonous  toads  are  kept  on 
public  view  in  large  enclosures. 

Sao  Paulo  has  made  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  war  effort.  Raw  materials  are 
being  provided,  including  cotton  Enters 
used  as  a  base  for  e.xplosives,  and  wet  salted 
steer  hides,  which  go  to  the  Defense  Sup¬ 
plies  for  numerous  uses  in  the  armed 
forces.  Caffeine  and  theobromine  ex¬ 
tracted  from  coffee  and  cocoa  are  ex¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities  for  use  by  our 
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combat  units.  Other  raw  materials  to 
aid  the  war  effort  are  castor  beans,  min¬ 
erals,  filjcrs,  and  also  the  rubber  from 
Mato  Grosso  that  is  cleared  through 
Sao  Paulo. 

In  addition  to  the  raw  materials  fur¬ 
nished  directly  to  the  war  effort,  the 
industry  of  Sao  Paulo  has  helped  shoulder 
the  burden  of  the  war.  Many  products 
are  now  manufactured  here  which  were 
formerly  imported  but  which  can  no 
longer  be  obtained  outside  of  Brazil,  on 
account  of  the  dislocation  of  industries 
caused  by  the  war  effort  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Notable  among  these  products  are 
automobile  tires,  which  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  two  large  American  companies, 
not  only  to  fill  the  Brazilian  requirements 
but  also  to  help  supply  other  markets  in 
South  America  which  otherwise  could  not 
obtain  this  very  important  article. 

The  American  colony  in  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  is  composed  of  about  600 
jieople;  it  has  direct  contact  with  the 
United  States  Government  through  Con¬ 
sul  General  Cecil  M.  P.  Cross,  who  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony. 

The  American  businessmen  in  most 
cases  represent  large  American  companies 


who  are  operating  branches  or  affiliates 
in  Sao  Paulo.  They  are  associated  in  the 
American  Chamber  of  C^ommerce  of 
Sao  Paulo,  which  is  active  in  all  matters 
relating  to  Brazilian-American  business 
and  also  constitutes  a  liaison  between 
American  and  Brazilian  business  within 
the  country. 

Recently  the  office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  .Mfairs  opened  a  branch 
in  Sao  Paulo  which  has  been  doing  an 
important  sers  ice  in  disseminating  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  United  States  among 
Brazilians  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Since  Brazil  joined  the  United  Nations 
in  the  war,  Sao  Paulo  has  received  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  visitors  from 
the  United  States  who  have  come  on 
various  Government  mis.sions.  Almost 
without  exception  they  are  completely 
astounded  at  the  size  and  development 
and  vitality  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
about  which  relatively  little  is  known  in 
their  own  country. 

Sao  Paulo,  vigorous  and  progressive, 
has  taken  its  place  deservedly  among  the 
foremost  commercial  centers  of  the  world 
today,  and  with  great  reserves  of  energy 
and  resources  to  draw  upon,  its  position 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow  is  assured. 
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Emergency  Advisory  Committee 
for  Political  Defense 


In  accordance  with  an  invitation  extended 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  State, 
a  delegation  of  members  of  the  Emergency 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense 
visited  Washington  during  the  period 
July  28-August  8,  1943,  for  purposes  of 
consultation  with  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  Committee,  whose  inaugural  session 
took  place  at  Montevideo  on  April  15, 
1942,  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
Irers:  Guillermo  de  Achavel,  Argentina; 
Mario  de  Pimentel  Brandao,  Brazil; 
Alfredo  Rodriguez  Mac-Iver,  Chile;  Car¬ 
los  Dario  Ojeda,  Mexico;  Carl  B.  Spaeth, 
United  States;  Alberto  Guani,  Uruguay, 
who  is  Chairman;  and  Eduardo  Arroyo 
Lameda,  Venezuela. 

The  Committee  was  created  pursuant 
to  Resolution  XVII  of  the  Third  Meeting 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (January  1942),  to  study 
and  recommend  to  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  measures  and  plans  for  the  protection 
of  their  security  and  solidarity  against 
hostile  acts  of  political  warfare,  particu¬ 
larly  the  totalitarian  activity  of  the  Axis 
powers  and  their  agents  and  sympathizers. 

The  consultative  visit  to  Washington, 
which  w'as  one  of  a  series  being  made  to 
various  of  the  republics,  was  designed  to 
acquaint  the  Committee  with  steps  taken 
by  the  United  States  along  these  lines  and 
to  facilitate  a  frank  exchange  of  views 
concerning  practical  and  technical  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  control  in  these  fields. 
.Accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  attendance  at  the  delegation’s  tech¬ 
nical  sessions  of  appropriate  officials  from 


such  governmental  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Office  of  Civilian  De¬ 
fense,  Office  of  Censorship,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission. 

The  Committee  delegation  visiting  the 
United  States  consisted  of  the  member 
designated  by  Mexico,  Dr.  Carlos  Dario 
Ojeda,  then  Mexican  .Ambassador  to 
Uruguay  but  recently  appointed  Mex¬ 
ican  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  and  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee;  the 
member  designated  by  Brazil,  Dr.  Mario 
de  Pimentel  Brandao,  who  holds  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  and  is  Second  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Committee;  the  member 
designated  by  the  United  States,  Mr.  Carl 
B.  Spaeth;  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Committee,  Dr.  Jose  L.  Chouhy  Terra, 
of  Uruguay;  and  Mr.  Edward  Hidalgo, 
of  the  United  States,  an  adviser  of  the 
delegation. 

The  conferences  on  technical  subjects, 
held  in  closed  sessions,  dealt  with  the 
following  topics:  .Alien  and  enemy-alien 
registration,  and  general  restrictions  on 
enemy  aliens;  enemy-alien  detention  and 
repatriation;  control  of  international  trav¬ 
el;  control  of  subversive  organizations, 
propaganda,  foreign  agents,  and  related 
topics;  control  of  abuses  of  citizenship — 
naturalization  and  de-naturalization;  pro¬ 
tection  of  ports  and  other  shipping  facili¬ 
ties;  protection  of  war  plants  and  facilities; 
and  censorship  and  other  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  and  protecting  communications. 

On  July  28,  1943,  the  delegation  was 
received  at  the  Department  of  State  by 
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DELEGATES  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  FOR  POLITICAL  DEFENSE  AT  THE 

PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


From  left  to  right:  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Jose  L.  Chouhy 
Terra,  of  Uruguay,  Secretary  General  of  the  Committee;  Dr.  Mario  de  Pimentel  Brandao,  of  Brazil, 
Second  Vice-president  of  the  Committee;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union; 
Dr.  Carlos  Dario  Ojeda,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Uruguay,  First  Vice-president  of  the  Committee; 
Dr.  Carl  B.  Spaeth,  of  the  United  States;  and  Eduardo  Hidalgo,  an  adviser  to  the  Committee. 


the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  who  made  an  address  of 
welcome  that  stressed  the  energetic  and 
diligent  manner  in  which  the  Committee 
has  been  meeting  its  responsibilities  during 
the  fifteen  months  since  its  establishment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  presented  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Francis  Biddle,  who  likewise  wel¬ 
comed  the  delegation.  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Carlos  Dario  Ojeda,  Mexican  member 
and  First  Vice  President  of  the  Committee, 
replied  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues. 


Dr.  Carl  B.  Spaeth,  United  States  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee,  then  presented  a 
summary  of  the  Committee’s  work  up  to 
the  present  time.  His  remarks  were  as 
follows: 

The  task  with  which  the  Committee  for  Political 
Defense  was  charged  by  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  defined  as  an 
emergency  assignment  by  reference  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  attack  ufxm  the  American  republics. 
But  the  form  of  the  Committee  organization,  the 
representative  character  of  its  membership,  and 
the  delegation  to  the  Committee  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  study,  eocrdination  and  consultation 
were  a  significant  practical  consequence  of  more 
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than  fifty  years  of  steady  grow  th  in  Pan  American 
cooperation.  The  acceleration  of  that  growth 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  enabled  the  statesmen  of  the 
Americas  to  build  their  defenses  rapidly  and 
effectively  when  the  challenge  finally  came. 

In  the  first  two  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
at  Panama  and  then  at  Habana,  the  American 
republics  resolved  to  take  measures  to  protect 
themselves  against  tne  advance  guard  of  the 
totalitarian  attack — against  the  espionage  agent, 
the  saboteur,  the  propagandist,  and  the  political 
agent,  operating  under  cover  of  diplomatic  im¬ 
munity.  Although  these  first  meetings  implicitly 
recognized  the  origin  of  the  threat  to  our  safety, 
it  was  not  until  the  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
that  the  Republics  named  and  openly  denounced 
the  aggressors — the  members  of  the  Tripartite 
Pact  and  the  states  subservient  to  them. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  political  defense  of  the 
hemisphere  is  Resolution  I  •  of  the  Third  Meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Axis  diplomatic  representatives  were  the 
directing  and  coordinating  force  of  the  Axis 
program  of  subversive  activities,  this  resolution 
recommended  the  immediate  breaking  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy. 

In  Resolution  XVII,  the  Foreign  Ministers  de¬ 
fined  in  detail  the  basic  objectives  of  political 
defense.  Almost  every  paragraph  of  Resolution 
XV'II  and  the  attached  Memorandum  contains 
concrete  proposals  directed  at  the  Tripartite  Pact 
and  the  states  subservient  thereto. 

Thus  Resolutions  I  and  XVI I  constitute  the  basis 
of  defense  against  the  challenge  of  Axis  political 
aggression. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  also  recognized  that  the 
constantly  changing  character  of  the  Axis  attack 
required  that  a  representative  inter-American 
agency  be  in  continuous  session  to  work  for  and 
with  the  governments  in  the  preparation  and 
coordination  of  measures  for  the  joint  defense  of 
our  institutions.  They  therefore  provided  for 
the  creation  of  a  Committee  of  seven  members 
to  be  known  as  the  F.mergency  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Political  Defense,  and  directed  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
after  consulting  the  governments  of  the  .American 
republics,  to  designate  the  members,  determine 
the  functions  of  the  Committee  and  prepare  the 
regulations  to  govern  its  activities. 

Resolution  XVII  and  the  regulations,  as  ap- 

1  The  text  of  this  resolution  and  of  Resdution  XVII, 
mentioned  below,  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  for 
April  1942,  pp.  183  and  192. 
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proved  by  the  Governing  Board,  interpreted  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Rio  agreements,  constitute  the 
charter  of  the  Committee.  The  basic  principles 
of  this  charter  are  absolutely  binding  on  all  of  the 
members.  Discretion  was  given  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  only  in  the  choice  of  means  to  accomplish 
sfiecified  ends.  All  of  the  Committee’s  programs 
of  action  have  therefore  been  directed  against  the 
named  aggressors. 

In  carrying  out  the  policy  directives  of  its  char¬ 
ter,  the  Committee  acts  in  the  name  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  each  of  the  twenty-one  American  repub¬ 
lics.  The  report  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  as  approved  by  all  the 
Governments  emphasized 

“that  the  seven  members  of  the  Committee 
represent  not  only  the  states  by  which  they  are 
appointed,  but  the  combined  group  of  states, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union.” 
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DR.  ALBERTO  GU.ANI 

The  distinguished  Vice-president  of  Uruguay, 
formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
Political  Defense. 
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In  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Committee,  there¬ 
fore,  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  seven  nominating 
governments  are  no  greater  than  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  fourteen  remaining  republics. 

Since  the  governments  of  the  twenty-one  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  are  represented  in  the  Committee 
on  a  plane  of  absolute  equality,  they  have  been 
provided  with  equal  means  and  facilities  through 
which  to  put  forward  their  proptosals  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
political  defense  which  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers.  Both  the  internal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  and  the  instrumentalities 
of  communication  between  the  Committee  and 
the  governments  have  been  planned  and  devel¬ 
oped  to  insure  such  participation  by  all  of  the 
republics.  Through  liaison  officers  appointed  by 
each  of  the  republics  to  maintain  continuous 
contact  with  the  Committee,  through  national 
committees  for  political  defense,  through  regional 
meetings  of  national  officials  and  finally,  and  most 
importantly,  through  the  consultative  visits,  the 
C.ommittee  has  been  able  to  take  into  account 
the  institutional,  legal,  and  factual  conditions  of 
the  individual  countries. 

The  first  year  of  the  Committee’s  work  is  roughly 
divided  into  two  principal  phases;  The  first, 
or  so-called  legislative  phase,  was  directed  to  the 
preparation  of  detailed  programs  of  action  recom¬ 
mending  minimum  legal  and  administrative  stand¬ 
ards  on  all  of  the  subjects  covered  by  Resolution 
XVII.  These  minimum  programs  were  deemed 
essential  and  preliminary  to  effective  coordination 
among  the  republics;  they  are  closely  interrelated 
and,  taken  together,  constitute  an  integrated  plan 
of  political  defense. 

With  the  substantial  completion  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  phase  of  its  work,  the  Committee  immediately 
started  upon  the  “follow  through” — the  direct, 
practical  collaboration  with  of>erating  officials 
by  means  of  consultative  visits  to  the  several 
capitals. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  participate  in  con¬ 
sultative  visits  to  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Mexico. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  work  done  by  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Committee  in  similar  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  governments  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  To  me,  the  consultative  procedure  is 
the  most  significant  development  in  the  work  of 
the  Committee — significant,  not  only  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  assignment  but  as  a  procedure  of  great 
potential  usefulness  for  inter-American  agencies 
of  the  future. 

The  visits  have  not  only  enabled  operating  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  several  governments  to  participate  in 


the  work  of  the  Committee,  they  have  enabled  the 
Committee  to  test  its  programs  of  action  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  peculiar,  practical  problems  of  each 
country. 

In  each  of  th«-  countries  visited  the  governments 
have  appointed  spiecial  commissions  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  agencies  charged  with  polit¬ 
ical  defense.  With  these  special  commissions,  the 
Committee  delegates  have  discussed — 

(1)  The  measures  taken  by  each  government 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Resolu¬ 
tion  XVII  of  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

(2)  The  steps  taken  by  each  Government  to 
effectuate  the  programs  of  action  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee;  and 

(3)  Joint  measures  by  which  the  .American 
republics  may  more  fully  cooperate  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  effective  common  defense. 

In  each  of  the  countries  there  has  been  a  frank 
and  open  exchange  of  views.  General  discussions 
of  the  national  programs  by  operating  officials 
have  been  followed  by  questions  directed  to  signif¬ 
icant  detail.  In  this  manner,  it  has  been  possible 
to  mark  out  the  areas  in  which  supplementary 
legislative  or  administrative  measures  seemed 
necessary  and  to  obtain  concrete  agreements  with 
respect  to  future  action. 

In  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  for  example,  the 
representatives  of  the  Committee  and  national 
officials  reached  agreements  setting  forth  the 
points  at  which  the  programs  of  the  two  countries 
could  be  effectively  implemented. 

In  Uruguay  similar  conclusions  have  served  as 
a  guide  for  the  national  political  defense  commit¬ 
tee,  which,  shortly  after  the  consultation  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive,  submitted  a  com¬ 
prehensive  security  project  for  approval  by  the 
Uruguayan  legislature. 

In  Mexico,  the  discussions  not  only  devclojx-d 
proposals  to  which  the  Mexican  government  is 
giving  careful  consideration,  but  also  enabled 
officials  of  that  government  to  suggest  measures 
and  techniques  which  the  Committee’s  delegation 
believes  may  be  of  general  Hemisphere  applica¬ 
tion. 

After  the  consultative  visit  to  Argentina,  the 
Committee  submitted  a  detailed  rep>ort  to  the 
Argentine  Government  stating  the  conclusions  of 
the  delegation  which  made  the  visit  and  raising, 
specifically,  the  fundamental  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Resolutions  I  and  XV’II  of  the  final 
Act  of  Rio.  Shortly  before  our  departure  from 
Montevideo,  it  was  announced  by  the  Argentine 
government  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Commit- 
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tec’s  delegation  were  being  given  careful  consider¬ 
ation  by  an  inter-Ministcrial  committee  which  had 
been  charged  with  the  continuing  study  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  measures  of  political  defense. 

.As  a  result  of  the  consultations,  national  com¬ 
mittees  for  political  defense  have  been  established 
in  all  of  the  countries  visited.  1  hese  national 
boards  or  committees  have  been  charged  by 
executive  order  with  the  maintenance  of  over-all 
liaison  with  our  work  in  Montevideo,  and  in  some 
cases  have  also  been  charged  with  the  coordination 
of  national  programs.  It  is  appropriate  that  I 
mention  at  this  point  that  the  proposal  for  National 
Committees  for  Political  Defense  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  early  in  its  work  by  our  distin¬ 
guished  Mexican  colleague,  .Ambassador  Carlos 
Dario  Ojeda. 

Throughout  the  consultations,  we  have  been 
impressed  by  the  desire  of  the  operating  officials 
to  insure  that  the  measures  taken  by  their  govern¬ 
ments  conform  to  the  basic  standards  of  the  Rio 
agreements  as  well  as  to  the  detailed  proposals 
which  have  emanated  from  the  Committee.  The 
question  and  answer  interchange  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  table  and  the  series  of  agreements  with 
national  officials  demonstrate  a  recognition  by  the 
.American  republics  that  a  coordination  of  sover¬ 
eign  interests  must  inevitably  strengthen — not 
weaken — the  sovereign  powers  of  each  of  the 
republics.  The  consultative  visits  are  thus 


vitalizing  the  political  defense  system  of  govern¬ 
ments  which  arc  inspired  by  the  same  ideals  and 
which  arc  united  by  adherence  to  principles 
jointly  conceived. 

In  summary,  the  pattern  of  the  Committee’s 
organization  and  activities  reveals  three  basic 
elements: 

First,  a  charter  of  objectives  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Rio  and  reaffirmed  by  the 
governments  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
Committee. 

Second,  a  rule  of  responsibility  pursuant  to  which 
the  seven  members  of  the  Committee  owe  a  loyalty 
to  twenty-one  governments — a  loyalty  to  the 
inter-American  community  in  which  the  interests 
of  individual  republics  are  merged. 

Third,  a  technique  of  continuing  contact  and 
consultation  with  responsible  officials  of  the 
several  governments  to  insure  that  the  measures 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  charter  directives  are 
responsive  to  the  practical  and  changing  needs 
of  the  Hemisphere. 

Each  of  these  elements  has  been  vital  to  our 
work.  We  believe  that  in  combination  they 
represent  a  pattern,  a  formula  of  organization, 
which  may  be  of  lasting  usefulness,  a  formula 
which  has  revealed  some  of  the  potentialities  of 
democracy  at  work  among  nations,  democracy 
at  work  in  the  resolution  of  the  common  problems 
of  free  and  independent  peoples. 


Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa 

Ambassador  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States 


On  July  30,  1943,  the  netvly  appointed 
-Ambassador  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United 
States,  Senor  Doctor  Don  Guillermo  Sevilla 
Sacasa,  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to 
President  Roosevelt  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
IVhite  House.  His  remarks  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  were  in  part  as  follows; 

This  honorable  appointment,  with  which  His 
Excellency  General  Anastasio  Somoza,  the 
Constitutional  President  of  Nicaragua,  has 
distinguished  me,  affords  me  the  happy  privilege 
of  being  able  to  affirm  to  you  publicly  how  great 


is  the  respect  and  how  sincere  is  the  admiration 
which  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  people 
feel  for  the  Government  and  people  of  Your 
Excellency;  of  being  able  to  reiterate  to  you 
the  loyal  affection  and  high  consideration  which 
President  Somoza  feels  for  the  person  of  Your 
Excellency;  and  finally  of  being  able  to  say  to  you 
that  the  gratitude  of  the  Nicaraguan  nation 
toward  this  great  nation  is  every  day  greater  and 
more  pronounced,  because  in  the  major  task  of 
national  reconstruction  which  General  Somoza 
is  carrying  out  he  has  acted  with  the  decided  and 
constant  support  of  Your  Excellency’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  cooperation  which  has  been  ex- 
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trndrd  to  us  and  the  intelligent  activity  and 
patriotism  of  President  Somoza  are  auguries  of 
p>eacc  and  lasting  progress  for  Nicaragua  and  of 
good  will  and  friendship  for  our  nations. 

In  speaking  of  national  reconstruction,  permit 
me  to  mention  as  a  notable  example  the  highway 
to  the  Atlantic,  the  San  Benito-Rama  City  section, 
which  to  the  credit  of  the  Somoza  administration 
will  accomplish  the  miracle  desired  for  so  many 
decades  by  my  country:  the  union  of  two 
distant  regions  within  Nicaraguan  territory, 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sections.  This  inter¬ 
national  highway,  which  will  bring  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  nation,  will  give  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to 
offer  you,  when  it  is  finished,  a  means  to  a  more 
effective  realization  of  strategic  plans  and  con¬ 
tinental  defense.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  your 
name  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
which  at  a  not  distant  day  will  express  its  thanks 
to  Your  Excellency  in  the  bronze  to  be  raised 
at  the  terminal  point  of  the  Atlantic  Highway,  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  what  Nicaragua’s  great 
friend,  the  creator  and  constant  proponent  of 
the  generous  doctrine  of  the  Good  Neighbor,  has 
done  for  my  country. 

The  Government  of  my  country,  which  within 
its  frontiers  pursues  a  policy  of  peace  and  concord, 
of  prosfx-rity  and  national  welfare,  based  on  liberty, 
education,  and  labor,  hopies  to  continue  to  cooper¬ 
ate  within  its  modest  sphere  in  every  possible  way 
not  only  in  the  work  of  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will,  but  also  in  the  hard  task  that 
the  present  struggle  imposes;  it  is  ready  to  continue 
to  contribute  not  only  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  but  also  the  share  allotted  to 
it  as  a  loyal  soldier  unreservedly  identified  with 
the  great  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sincere  and  firm  cooperation,  constant  and  loyal 
collaboration  with  the  Government  of  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  will  be  the  rule  of  the  Embassy  under 
my  charge;  to  contribute  in  the  best  manner  to 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  Pan  American 
solidarity  will  be  its  program,  and  to  reaffirm  the 
bonds  of  indestructible  friendship  that  unite  our 
countries  will  be  its  greatest  aspiration.  Such 
sentiments  and  intentions  animate  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  united  as  it  is  with  that  of  Your 
Excellency  in  a  common  zeal  to  secure  the  victory 
of  democracy  that  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  arc 
upholding. 

The  memory  of  the  official  visit  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Somoza  to  the  United  States  is  imperishably 
preserved  in  the  heart  of  the  Nicaraguan  Execu¬ 
tive,  who  does  not  forget  the  gracious  attentions 


and  honors  which,  in  this  hospitable  country  and 
in  your  noble  home.  Your  Excellency  lavished 
not  only  upon  him  but  also  upon  the  members  of 
his  family. 

The  President  replied  cordially  to  the 
.Ambassador,  saying  in  part: 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  hear  that  the  collabora¬ 
tion  which  the  United  States  has  lent  to  Nicaragua 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  latter’s  progress. 
The  Ixinds  of  friendship  and  understanding  which 
unite  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  are  strength¬ 
ened  in  no  small  degree  by  the  intimate  collabo¬ 
ration  which  each  within  the  limits  of  its  resources 
has  gladly  extended  to  the  others  in  order  that  all 
might  work  together  towards  the  solution  of  their 
common  problems.  The  policy  of  the  Good 
Neighbor,  to  which  you  make  such  gracious 
reference,  is  not  a  unilateral  doctrine;  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  living  reality  among  all  the  American 
p)eoples. 

The  cause  of  the  United  Nations  has  benefited 
greatly  from  the  fact  that  Nicaragua  has  so  whole¬ 
heartedly  coopK-rated,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  jointly  enunciated  by  the  American 
nations,  in  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere  against 
brutal  aggression. 


GLILLERMO  SEVILLA  SACASA 
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I  sincerely  appreciate  your  intention  to  continue 
the  traditional  cooperation  which  has  always 
existed  between  the  Nicaraguan  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  and  officials  of  this  Government.  You  may 
be  assured  that  these  officials  will  be  happy  to 
maintain  the  very  cordial  contacts  which  exist 
with  your  Embassy. 

Dr.  Sevilla  Sacasa  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Leon,  Nicaragua,  on  Septeml>er  11, 
1908,  the  son  of  J.  Ramon  Sevilla  and 
Dolores  Sacasa  de  Sevilla.  A  fine  student 
throughout  his  primary'  and  secondary 
school  years,  he  chose  the  law  for  his 
career  and  in  1932  was  graduated  from 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Leon. 
Even  before  he  obtained  his  degree,  how¬ 
ever,  he  liegan  to  follow  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  and  during  the  period  1927-33  served 
as  judge  in  local  civil  and  criminal  courts, 
as  secretary  of  the  civil  court  and  court  of 
appeals,  and  as  judge  in  district  civil  and 
^  criminal  courts.  This  early'  .success  in  the 
law  he  has  continued.  He  was  legal 
adviser  to  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua 
and  chief  of  the  Bank’s  legal  department 
during  the  years  1937-40  and  more 
recently  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury  and  Pulilic  Credit. 

.\mbassador  Sevilla  Sacasa's  political 
activities  began  in  1934,  when  he  was 
elected  deputy  to  the  National  Congress. 
In  1938  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  which  drafted  Nica¬ 
ragua's  present  Constitution.  He  was 
reelected  deputy  in  1939  for  the  period 
^  ending  in  1947  and  upon  his  appointment 
as  Ambassador  to  Washington  received 
special  jjermission  from  the  C’ongress  to 
ab.sent  himself  from  the  country  without 
relinquishing  his  .seat.  He  has  several 
times  Ix'cn  president  of  the  Chamber  of 


Deputies  and  of  the  Congress,  and  since 
1934  he  has  continuously  been  chairman 
cf  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  public 
career  has  alwavs  been  distinguished  by 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy.  He  proposed  and  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Democratic 
Faith  issued  by'  the  Nicaraguan  Congress 
on  the  occasion  of  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  Axis  Powers. 

Dr.  Sevilla  Sacasa’s  gifts  as  a  teacher  and 
writer  are  equally  noteworthy'.  He  has 
been  at  various  times  professor  of  consti¬ 
tutional  law,  civil  and  comparative  law, 
and  international  public  and  private  law 
at  the  University  of  Leon  and  the  Central 
University  of  Nicaragua.  He  was,  in  fact, 
filling  the  last-named  chair  at  the  Central 
University  and  serving  as  dean  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  School  of  Law  at  the  same  in¬ 
stitution  when  he  was  named  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  His  writings  have 
been  mainly  on  topics  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  law. 

In  addition  to  these  many  professional 
and  political  activities.  Dr.  Sevilla  Sacasa 
has  also  represented  his  country'  on  several 
occasions  at  international  conferences  and 
on  special  missions  to  foreign  countries. 

On  February  1,  1943,  Dr.  Sevilla  Sacasa 
married  .Srta.  Lillian  Somoza  DeBayle, 
daughter  of  the  President  of  Nicaragua, 
General  .^nastasio  Somoza,  and  Senora 
Dona  Salvadora  DeBayle  de  Som.oza. 

L'pon  assuming  his  new  duties  as  Am- 
bas.sador  to  the  L’nited  States,  Dr.  Sevilla 
Sacasa  also  became  his  country’s  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union. 
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Guatemala  Sojourn 

HELEN  S.  WILLIAMS 


As  good  an  adaptability  lest  as  can  be 
conceived  for  a  woman  past  middle  life 
is  to  set  her  down  in  one  of  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  republics  south  of  the  border 
and  watch  results. 

I  am  undergoing  that  test  myself  in  the 
little  republic  of  Guatemala  and  natu¬ 
rally  have  observed  my  fellow  expatriates 
very  carefully  to  learn  how  they  have  ad¬ 
justed  themselves.  I  notice  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bring  England  with  them  and  live 
English  lives.  The  Germans  ostensibly 
Ix^come  part  of  the  country,  but  they  are 
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still  German  at  heart,  and  many  of  them 
are  subject  to  the  orders  of  Herr  Schickel- 
ttrulier.  The  French  and  Italians,  being 
of  Latin  origin,  assimilate  easily  and  speak 
the  language  fluently,  but  the  people  from 
my  own  country,  the  L'nited  States,  seem 
particularly  difficult  of  adjustment.  They 
are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  too  tactless 
and  too  direct  in  their  approach.  They 
can  not  see  the  necessity,  for  instance,  of 
greeting  the  electricisla  with  a  handshake 
when  he  comes  to  collect  the  electric  light 
bill,  of  inquiring  solicitously  about  his 
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health,  and  after  the  bill  has  been  paid,  San  Pedro,  all  topped  by  a  turquoise  blue 
again  shaking  hands  with  him  and  bidding  sky  and  fleecy  white  clouds, 
him  a  courteous  farewell.  Worse  than  The  house  itself  stands  in  a  bower  of 
that,  they  make  little  eflfort  to  learn  Span-  flowers  and  has  every  comfort  including 

ish  and  show  annoyance  when  their  Eng-  electricity  and  running  w'ater.  The  lower 
lish  is  not  understood.  To  all  these  gen-  floor  is  of  adobe  and  the  second  story  of 

eralities,  there  are,  of  course,  e.xceptions.  wood.  I  have  a  devoted  mozo,  named 

.After  an  active  busine.ss  life,  I  arrived  Dino,  who  always  replies  with  a  cheerful 

here  a  year  ago  to  live  in  the  charming  ''^MandaT'  (a  brief  way  of  saying  “W  hat 

casita  built  for  me  by  a  retired  physician,  do  you  wish?”),  whenever  I  call.  He 

turned  painter  and  architect  after  many  invariably  speaks  to  me  in  a  high  falsetto 

years  of  sailing  the  seven  seas  as  a  ship’s  voice,  evidently  the  equivalent  of  baby- 

doctor.  talk,  for  he  uses  a  normal  tone  when 

My  house  has  one  of  the  most  heavenly  addressing  his  peers.  W’e  have  house- 

views  in  the  world.  Constantly  before  keeping  difficulties,  of  course.  For  ex- 

my  eyes  is  a  broad,  blue  expanse  of  Lake  ample,  I  brought  from  the  United  States 

.Atitlan  with  a  back  drop  of  the  V’olcano  special  cloths  for  dusting  and  washing 


C'nurtMy  of  Ilolen  8.  Williams 
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I  Courteny  4»f  Helen  8.  Williams 

CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM 


windows  but  they  arc  not  acceptable  to 
Dino.  For  dusting  there  seems  to  him 
nothing  comparable  to  an  old  cloth  used 
in  the  manner  of  a  feather  duster.  For 
cleaning  windows  who  would  want  any¬ 
thing  better  than  crumpled  newspapers? 
I  find  that  dishcloths  are  not  to  his  liking 
either,  for  he  uses  dried  corn  husks  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  dishes  emerge  from  this 
treatment  spotlessly  clean  and  that  is  all 
that  really  matters.  Our  scouring  powder 
is  of  ancient  origin.  Back  in  the  dim  past, 
while  Guatemala  was  still  being  formed, 
there  must  have  l)cen  an  eruption  of 
pumice  stones.  During  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  Panajachel  River  is  in  full  fitxKl, 
many  of  them  arc  carried  into  Lake 
Atitlan.  The  guides  point  them  out  to 


tourists  as  floating  stones.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  pick  them  up  on  the  shore  and 
pulverize  them  as  needed. 

My  mozo  watches  over  my  small  ex¬ 
penditures  with  an  eagle  eye,  always  on 
the  alert  lest  someone  cheat  his  patrona. 
The  local  postmaster  seems  to  be  under 
suspicion,  for  Dino  told  me  not  long  ago. 
when  he  returned  from  mailing  a  small 
package,  that  the  postmaster  had  charged 
him  eleven  cents  and  he  was  sure  the 
package  should  have  gone  for  eight; 
that  he  had  argued  the  matter  but  was 
forced  in  the  end  to  pay  the  eleven  cents. 
.'\ftcr  delivering  himself  of  this  speech  he 
muttered  “/Wron”  (thief) ! 

Barefooted  Indians  in  gay  tribal  cos¬ 
tumes  constantly  pass  my  house  going  to 
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and  from  markets  in  the  nearby  villages. 
1  have  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  them.  Time  vas  when  they  leaned  on 
my  wall  and  stared  unblushingly.  They 
cannot  understand  why  anyone  should 
wish  to  live  in  such  a  complicated  manner. 
.Set  into  the  posts  of  my  gate  are  two  native 
Jars  filled  with  plants  and  vines.  Just 
after  I  came  here  I  saw  two  Inditas  look¬ 
ing  up  at  them  and  laughing  at  the 
location  of  mere  cooking  pots.  My  gate 
is  always  hooked  and  no  Indians  except 
those  who  come  regularly  to  sell  me  wood, 
fruit  or  vegetables,  ever  enter  my  patio. 
They  walk  by  with  great  dignity  but  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  aware  of  any  unusual 
activity. 

The  other  morning  a  group  of  Indians  in 
ceremonial  costume  appeared  at  my  gate. 
One  of  them  held  in  his  arms  a  crude 
little  figure  of  San  Franci.sco,  who  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  pueblo,  and  whose 
fiesta  was  about  to  be  celebrated. 


Another  Indian  held  in  his  hands  a  plate 
upon  which  rose  petals  were  scattered. 
Would  the  Senora  kindly  contribute 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  fiesta?  She 
would  and  did,  receiving  many  thanks  for 
the  small  amount  deposited  among  the 
rose  leaves.  Undoubtedly  the  money  was 
to  be  spent  for  aguardiente,  a  cheap  but 
powerful  brandy,  and  the  crudely  manu¬ 
factured  rockets  which  terrify  my  cocker 
spaniel.  I  am  sure  that  gentle  St.  Francis 
would  not  approve  the  latter  expenditure, 
however  much  he  might  condone  the 
former. 

Never  were  so  many  flowers  offered  for 
sale  at  my  gate  as  at  the  time  of  the  fiesta 
of  San  Francisco.  But  they  were  terribly 
expensive,  may  caro,  for  I  paid  eight  cents 
for  two  large  bunches  of  calla  lilies  and 
two  bunches  of  carnations;  the  normal 
price  would  be  five  cents. 

A  pretty  custom  at  fiesta  time  is  the  use 
of  pine  needles.  The  road  a  religious 
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AX  INDITA  COME  TO  SELL  OR  JUST  TO  LOOK 

procession  is  to  follow  is  covered  with  bought  western  beef  must  learn  to  get 

them.  Likewise  when  the  President  makes  along  with  the  fresh-killed  product  and 

his  annual  tour  of  the  country,  every  to  comjiensate  for  the  time  it  should  hang, 

village  strews  them  lavishly.  On  my  either  by  wrapping  it  up  in  a  papaya  leaf 

return  from  even  a  few'  days’  absence,  I  or  by  cooking  it  with  a  piece  of  the  leaf, 

find  fresh  ones  covering  the  floor  of  my  Eggs  are  plentiful  but  very  high  in  price, 

mirador.  It  is  my  mozo's  way  of  saying  four  for  five  cents.  In  days  past  I  have 

that  he  is  happy  I  have  come  back.  bought  them  for  ten  cents  a  dozen.  But 

Food  is  somewhat  of  a  problem  in  this  eggs  are  always  fresh  and  I  have  yet  to 

country,  although  there  is  an  abundance.  buy  any  that  could  not  lx;  classed  as  new  ly 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  market  laid.  I  recall  that  one  day  while  walking 

days  at  the  adjacent  villages  and  stock  to  the  village  I  stopped  at  a  hut  where 

one’s  larder  on  tho.se  days.  Suppose  one  there  was  quite  a  flock  of  hens.  I  asked 

day  I  am  in  need  of  lard.  I  must  inquire  for  huevos  (eggs).  The  woman  replied,  in 

around  to  see  if  a  pig  has  Ix'en  killed  Spanish  of  course,  that  she  had  none.  On 

recently.  If  there  has  been  no  killing,  no  my  way  back  from  tow'n,  however,  she 

lard.  The  pork  here  is  superfine,  for  the  informed  me  that  she  had  two  eggs  which 

pigs  gorge  themselves  with  the  fallen  had  been  laid  during  my  walk.  1  gave  her 

avocados  and  their  meat  has  a  particularly  two  centavos  and  slipped  the  still  warm 

delicate  flavor.  'I'hen  there  is  the  matter  eggs  into  my  pfKket.  My  breakfast  was 


of  lx;ef.  We  who  all  our  lives  have  assured. 


r 


GUATEMALA  SOJOURN 


Dry  wood  for  niy  poyo  (Spanish  stove) 
and  fireplace  always  presents  a  problem. 
I  have  learned  from  experience  never  to 
purchase  any  wood  without  first  consulting 
Dino.  If  I  buy  it  on  my  own  initiative  he 
always  complains  that  it  is  green  and 
smokes.  If  he  buys  it,  it  is  always  dry 
and  sometimes  smokes. 

.\s  for  coffee,  Guatemala  grows  the  best 
in  the  world.  I  roast  enough  for  several 
days  in  a  frying  pan  on  top  of  my  poyo, 
then  grind  it  as  needed  in  a  French  coffee 
mill  obtained  with  some  difficulty  in 
New  York.  \  friend  who  runs  a  popular 
pension  in  Chichicastenango  considers 
that  coffee  mill  an  exhibition  of  swank. 
“How  then,”  I  asked  her,  “do  you  grind 
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your  coffee?”  She  replied,  “Why,  on  an 
Indian  grinding  stone,  of  course.” 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  known  and  un¬ 
known,  may  lie  had  as  gifts  or  at  very 
low  prices.  Packaged  goods  of  United 
States  manufacture  could  formerly  lje  pur¬ 
chased  in  Guatemala  City  if  one’s  purse 
was  heavy.  Now,  w'ith  transportation 
difficulties,  they  are  not  so  easy  to  obtain, 
so  the  obvious  solution  is  to  accustom  one¬ 
self  to  the  abundant  products  of  the  land 
and  live  cheaply  and  well. 

My  probationary  period  is  about  over, 
I  feel,  and  with  luck  and  patience,  my 
adopted  country  should  soon  cast  upon 
me  the  benignant  look  reserved  for  “those 
who  belong.” 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

1893-1943 

ANNIE  D’ARMOND  MARCHANT 
Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin  oJ  the  Pan  American  Union 


The  Bulletin  of  ihe  Pan  American  Union 
was  created  on  April  14,  1890  by  the 
same  resolution  of  the  First  International 
Conference  of  American  States  that  gave 
birth  to  the  institution  itself  (first  called 
“The  International  Union  of  American 
Republics”)  and  suggested  that  its  office  in 
Washington  be  named  “The  C.ommercial 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.” 
The  Bulletin  was  to  serve  as  principal 
outlet  for  the  activities  for  which  the 
Republics  had  established  the  Union: 
“the  prompt  collection  and  distribution  of 
commercial  information.”  With  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  years  the  purpose  of  the 
Bulletin  broadened  to  embrace  all  aspects 
of  inter-American  coopieration  (insofar  as 
space  permitted),  thus  reflecting  the 
development  of  the  Union. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  in  1902  the 
name  of  the  Bureau  was  changed  by  the 
.Second  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  meeting  at  Mexico  City,  to 
“The  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,”  and  subsequently  by  the 
Fourth  Conference,  assembled  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910,  to  “The  Pan  .\merican 
Union.” 

A  report  on  the  International  Bureau, 
presented  to  the  Governing  Board  on  May 
1,  1906,  by  the  Director,  Williams  C.  Fox, 
contains  the  following  information  on  its 
first  publications  and  the  birth  of  the 
monthly  Bulletin: 

.  .  .  On  August  26,  189t),  Mr.  William  E. 
Curtis  was  appointed  Director  and  was  instructed 
to  organi/.c  the  Bureau. 
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The  Conference  had  defined  the  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  to  be  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
bulletins  concerning  the  commerce  and  resources 
of  the  American  Republics,  and  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  of  interest  to  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  shippers,  which  should  be  at  all  times  avail¬ 
able  to  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  particulars 
regarding  their  customs  tariffs  and  regulations, 
as  well  as  commerce  and  navigation. 

When  the  Bureau  first  came  to  undertake  this 
task,  the  ignorance  concerning  the  f>olitical, 
commercial,  and  social  conditions  prevalent  in  all 
the  nations  now  banded  together  for  the  common 
weal  was  widespread,  while  many  so-called 
standard  publications  in  English  were  found  in 
numerous  cases  to  be  absolutely  unreliable  as  to 
statements  regarding  Central  and  .South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  The  care  with  which  the  hand¬ 
books  of  the  Bureau  are  prepared,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  submitted  before  publication  to  the 
insp)ection  and  revision  of  the  officials  or  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  of  the  Government  to  which  they 
relate,  tend  to  make  them  reliable,  accurate,  and 
authentic. 

During  the  incumlx-ncy  of  Mr.  Furbish  [1893- 
97],  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  International  American  Conference,  the  issue 
of  monthly  bulletins  was  inaugurated,  the  purpose 
Ix-ing  to  procure  and  publish  information  regard¬ 
ing  different  indu.stries  of  the  several  Republics 
and  the  possibilities  of  profit  in  their  development. 
The  first  of  these  bulletins  was  issued  in  October 
1893,  being  entitled  Coffee  in  Ametica.  The  second 
was  issued  in  Novemlx-r  under  the  title  of  Coal 
and  Petroleum  in  Colombia. 

The  Bulletin,  then,  saw  the  light  of  day- 
fifty  years  ago  this  month,  at  No.  2 
Lafayette  Park,  first  home  of  the  Bureau, 
as  a  36-page  monograph  devoted  entirely 
to  Coffee  in  America,  Methods  oJ  Production 
and  Facilities  for  Successful  Cultivation  in 
Mexico,  the  Central  American  States,  Brazil 
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and  other  South  American  Countries,  and  the 
nVif  Indies.  It  made  no  public  bow.  It 
simply  launched  into  the  subject  with  these 
the  first  words  of  its  life:  “Throughout  the 
world  there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  coffee,”  not 
knowing,  of  course,  how  inapplicable  to  a 
world  at  war  this  assertion  would  be  on  its 
50th  anniversary,  even  though  the  recently 
rationed  coffee  lovers  in  the  United  States 
had  been  appeased  and  overstocked  coffee 
producers  in  Latin  America  had  received 
some  relief. 

The  first  Spanish  text  of  the  Bulletin 
appeared  in  July  1894,  the  first  Portuguese 
in  January  1895,  and  the  first  French  text 
in  July  1896.  In  July  1908  the  Bulletin 
was  published  in  two  editions,  one  com¬ 
pletely  English  and  one  having  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French  subdivisions.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  July  1911  it  was  published  in 
four  separate  editions,  but  later  on  the 
French  edition  was  discontinued.  The 
other  three  continue  to  appear. 

The  first  seven  or  eight  numbers  were 
given  over  largely  to  various  special  sub¬ 
jects,  but  also  contained  a  number  of  short 
items.  A  note  on  education  in  Uruguay 
is  found  in  the  third  number,  with  several 
brief  notices  of  a  commercial  nature.  The 
Bulletin,  faithfully  performing  its  part  as 
set  forth  in  the  recommendation  which 
created  it,  obtained  from  official  sources 
customs  tariffs  which  it  published  in 
English,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French. 
These  lists,  relating  to  the  various  Repub¬ 
lics  and  containing  everything  in  great 
detail,  from  hairpins  to  steam  engines, 
were  masterpieces  of  fiscal  perfection,  but 
the  reactions  of  the  translators  of  those 
days  have  not  Ix'cn  recorded. 

As  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  cattle 
raising  is  one  of  the  great  industries  in  this 
hemisphere,  a  ycai’s  series  of  articles  on 
American  Live  Stock  was  begun  in  July  1894. 
Thiswas  adorned  with  woodcuts  of  several 


breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  now 
look  decidedly  quaint. 

Another  series  on  Trade  Relations  in 
America  was  begun  in  July  1897  by  Joseph 
Smith,  then  Director  of  the  Bureau,  who 
wrote  with  the  zeal  of  one  enlightening 
those  who  sit  in  darkness.  After  several 
installments,  Mr.  Smith  died,  but  the 
subject  was  continued  by  other  authorities 
for  some  time. 

The  alertness  and  breadth  of  interest  of 
the  early  director-editors  may  be  judged 
by  some  items  taken  from  the  Bulletin 
during  its  first  decade  and  reprinted  on 
pages  573  to  582. 

As  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
evolved,  so  did  its  official  organ.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century  it  was  already  reflect¬ 
ing  the  widening  horizons  of  the  expanding 
institution  and  attracting  attention  even 
in  Europe.  Characteristically,  Germany 
early  sensed  the  significance  of  that  which 
the  little  magazine  was  voicing.  An  item, 
quoted  in  October  1901  from  the  Bulletin 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  .New 
York,  gives  a  significant  summary  of  an 
article  from  the  German  Central  Bureau 
for  the  preparation  of  commercial  treaties. 
One  paragraph  reads: 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  International 
Congress,  the  Bureau’s  primary  object  was  the 
diffusion  of  commercial  information  and  the 
publication  of  studies  on  questions  of  political 
economy.  But  this  programme  soon  became  too 
restricted.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  North  and 
South  together  and  to  make  the  various  countries 
more  thoroughly  acquainted.  This  is  what  the 
Bureau  has  succeeded  in  doing  with  great  intelli¬ 
gence  and  success  through  its  monographs  on  the 
most  interesting  political  questions  and  its  widely 
circulated  Montiii,y  Bulletin. 

In  1907  John  Barrett  was  appointed 
Director  General  of  the  Bureau  and  during 
his  long  tenure  of  office  he  worked  assid¬ 
uously  to  improve  the  standard  of  the 
Bulletin  and  make  of  it  a  worthy  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  organization. 


FIRST  GRAPHS  IN  THE  BULLETIN 

Coffee  and  sugar  still  retain  their  leading  place  among  imports  from  Latin  America 
to  the  United  States.  In  1937,  a  pre-war  year,  imp>orts  of  coffee  were  valued  at 
$144,000,000  and  those  of  sugar  amounted  to  $121,000,000. 
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PUBLISHED  IN  JANUARY  1900 

A  few  figures  for  1937  may  lx*  of  interest:  Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages, 
$34,726,000;  metals  and  manufactures,  including  machinery  and  vehicles,  $322,- 
546,000;  wckxI  and  pap«-r,  $27,441,000;  textile  fibers  and  manufactures,  $39,460,000; 
and  chemicals,  drugs  and  allied  products,  $30,547,000. 
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It  Ijegan  to  take  on  a  more  attractive 
appearance,  with  frequent  illustrations 
and  maps  sprinkled  here  and  there.  Such 
cheerful  subjects  as  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  flags  and  holidays  of  the  American 
Republics  made  their  appearance  about 
that  time  with  the  colors  of  the  nations 
brightening  up  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin, 
which  by  1908  was  receiving  laudatory' 
mention  from  many  sources. 

One  of  the  most  significant  numbers 
ever  published  was  that  of  May  1908, 
dedicated  to  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  building — the  one  the  Pan 
.•\mcrican  Union  now  occupies.  This 
number  contains  the  program  of  cere¬ 
monies,  a  description  of  the  event,  and 
the  complete  text  of  the  sfjeeches  delivered 
on  that  memorable  occasion  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Elihu  Root,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Joaquim  Nabuco,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Brazil,  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  who 
contributed  generously  to  the  erection  of 
the  building. 

.\ptly  expressing  the  thought  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  those  assembled  on  that 
unique  occasion.  Dr.  Joaquim  Nabuco 
said  in  his  speech  delivered  on  behalf  of 
the  Latin  American  delegates:  “Gentle¬ 
men,  there  has  never  been  a  parallel  for 
the  sight  which  this  ceremony  presents — 
that  of  twenty-one  nations,  of  different 
languages,  building  together  a  house  for 
their  common  deliberations.  The  more 
impressive  is  the  scene  as  these  countries, 
with  all  possible  differences  lietween  them 
in  size  and  population,  have  established 
their  union  on  the  basis  of  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  equality.” 

I  hc  June  1908  Bulletin  j>rinted  a  few 
of  the  countless  expressions  of  afijirecia- 
tion  voiced  in  regard  to  the  unifjuc  occa¬ 
sion,  many  of  which  menti(jn  the  Bulletin 
s[)ecifically.  It  is  humanly  imiiossible  to 
forego  this  opportunity  to  bring  again  to 
light  the  following,  which  speaks  for  itself 


against  the  flaming  background  of  the 
present-day  world: 

Following  is  an  editorial  written  by  Jules  Meulc- 
mans,  Director  and  Eiditor  in  Chief  of  La  Rnur 
Diplomatique  of  Paris,  appearing  in  its  issue  of 
May  17,  1908: 

‘‘While  the  festivities  in  Schoenbrunn  in 
honor  of  the  sixtieth  imperial  and  royal  anni¬ 
versary  of  Emjjeror  Francis  Joseph  were  taking 
place  in  Europe,  in  Washington,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  .Atlantic,  delegates  from  all  the 
States  of  the  New  World  were  crowding 
around  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  presiding  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  building 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
Here,  at  our  doors,  in  the  center  of  a  restless 
and  half  paralyzed  Europte,  is  the  formidable 
Germanic  grouping,  which  under  the  spread 
wings  of  the  eagle  of  the  Hohenzollerns  arises 
as  a  certain  menace  to  the  already  unstable 
equilibrium  of  the  Old  World.  Over  there  is 
a  still  more  imp>osing  grouping  which  appears, 
not  to  dominate  or  menace  anyone,  but  in 
recognition  of  that  solidarity  which  should 
unite  the  peoples  of  a  same  continent,  although 
of  different  blood  and  mentality,  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  this  solidarity  as  an  example  to  the  whole 
world.  And  this  American  fraternizing  takes 
place  not  in  the  courtyard  of  a  feudal  castle 
or  on  the  bridge  of  a  battle  ship,  but  around  a 
few  stones  which  arc  to  house  a  simple  bureau 
of  information. 

The  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 
whose  building  is  under  construction,  was 
created  following  the  first  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference  in  1889.  It  is  maintained  by  the  pro- 
portio.nal  contributions  of  the  States  of  the 
three  Americas,  and  its  object  is  to  develop 
mutual  acquaintance  and  relations  of  the  Re¬ 
publics  among  themselves.  It  has  a  library 
and  publishes  a  Monthly  Biii.lktin  in  four 
languages — English,  French,  .Spanish,  and 
Portuguese.”  * 

In  honor  t)f  ihc  layincf  of  the  cornerstone 
the  May  1908  Bulletin  published  for  the 
first  time  a  picture  of  members  of  the 
Governing  Board,  which  is  reproduced  on 
jiage  569.  The  present  Governing  Board 
has  lieen  shown  in  two  recent  issues,  in 

•  “Hiillelin  of  the  International  liurrau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  /iepuhlicn,"  Vol.  XXVI,  "January  June  19()S,  fi. 
1227. 
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connection  with  the  visits  of  the  Presidents 
of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

A  shining  example  of  the  efforts  put 
forth  to  bring  the  official  organ  of  the 
growing  institution  up  to  the  standard 
imposed  by  its  high  calling  is  the  May  1910 
edition  devoted  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  building.  The  occasion  was  of  course 

f 


a  supreme  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
institution,  but  unquestionably  the  Bul- 
I.ETIN  did  full  justice  to  the  event. 

These  words  from  the  introduction, 
referring  to  the  new  building,  have  been 
fully  justified  throughout  the  years:  “It 
will  always  stand  as  a  capitol  in  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  of  each  American 


THE  (’.OVERNING  BOARD  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFElC;ERS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  REFUBLIC.S  IN  1908 

First  row:  .Sr.  1).  Epifanio  I’ortrla,  Minister  of  ArRcntina:  Sr.  D.  Ittnacio  Caltlcrfm,  Minister  of  Bolivia; 
Sr.  D.  Anil>al  tiru/,  Minister  of  Chile;  .Sr.  I).  Enrirpie  Cortes,  Minister  of  C.oloinl>ia;  .Sr.  D.  joaqiiln 
Br-rnarclo  Calvo,  Minister  of  Costa  Riea;  .Sr.  1).  Coii/alo  tie  Minister  of  C.iiba;  .Sr.  D.  Emilio 

JoiilK’rt,  Minister  of  the  Dominiean  Repnblie.  Second  row:  .Sr.  D.  Luis  F.  tiarbo.  Minister  of  Ecuador; 
Sr.  D.  Luis  Tolcdo-Herrarte,  Minister  of  Guatemala  (absent);  Sr.  Joac|uim  Nabuco,  .Ambassador  of 
Brazil;  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  .Secretary  of  .State,  Chairman  of  the  Gt>verning  Board;  Sr.  D.  Enrique  tjeel, 
Amhas.sador  of  Mexico  (absent);  M.  ).  N.  Lf-ger,  Minister  of  Haiti;  .Sr.  D.  Angel  Ugarte,  Minister  of 
Honduras.  'I'hird  row:  .Sr.  1).  Luis  F.  Corea,  Minister  of  Nicaragua;  .Sr.  D.  J.  D.  tie  Obaltifa,  Minister 
of  Panama  (absent);  Sr.  1)  |.  A.  Arango,  Minister  of  Panama;  Sr.  1).  Feli|K‘  Partlo,  Minister  of  Peru;  .Sr.  D 
Federietj  Mejia,  Minister  of  F,l  Salvador  (absent);  .Sr.  D.  L.  Melian-Lafmur,  Minister  of  Ib-uguay;  Sr.  D. 
R.  Garbiras-Gu/m^n,  Chargf-  tl’Alfaires  t>f  Venezuela.  Fourth  row:  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Director  of  the 
International  Bureau;  .Sr.  I ).  Ramdn  BengtH-chea,  Chargd*  ti'Alfaires  of  Guatemala;  Sr.  D.  Jos6  F.  Godoy, 
Charg6  .Affaires  of  Mexico;  .Sr.  D.  |.  G.  (iuerrero,  Chargd  ti'Alfaires  of  F.l  Salvatlor;  Dr.  F.  J.  VAnes, 
.Secretary  of  the  International  Bureau. 
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nation,  and  through  its  doors  will  come 
and  pass  citizens  of  every  nationality  on 
the  Western  Hembphere,  feeling  as  much 
at  home  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
countries.  Its  noble  lines  are  indicative 
of  its  noble  purpose.” 

The  publication  of  the  Bulletin  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office  since  its 
earliest  years.  On  retiring  from  the  post 
of  Director  General,  John  Barrett  said 
in  a  special  statement  published  in  the  July 
1920  issue:  “In  any  discussion  of  the 
physical  publication  of  the  Bulletin  the 
officials  and  staff  of  the  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  interest  which  those  in 
charge  at  that  important  branch  of  the 
Government  have  shown  and  the  cooper¬ 
ation  they  have  always  given  during  the 
many  years  have  had  much  to  do  with  its 
appearance  and  popularity.”  On  its  50th 
anniversary  the  Bulletin  most  emphati¬ 
cally  reiterates  this  statement,  intensified 
and  multiplied  by  the  succeeding  decades. 

In  the  beginning  the  Bulletin  was 
edited  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Director  General.  Since  about  1908  it 
has  had  its  own  managing  editor,  but  it 
has  never  ceased  to  receive  the  personal 
guidance  of  the  Director  General.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  upon  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  L.  .S.  Rowe  in  September  1920 
as  the  new  Director  General  the  official 
organ  of  the  Pan  American  Union  should 
receive  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  interest  on  its  behalf.  One  of  the 
major  improvements  introduced  into  the 
Bulleiin  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rowe 
was  the  periodical  publication,  in  the 
Portuguese  and  .Spanish  editions,  of  four 
series  of  articles  on  Agriculture;  Finance, 
Industry,  and  Commerce;  Education;  and 
Public  Health  and  .Social  W'elfare.  The 
articles  for  these  .series  were  obtained  from 
the  most  authoritative  sources  in  America 


and  translated  into  Portuguese  or  Spanish, 
or  into  lx)th,  when  originally  written  in 
English. 

The  idea  w^as  most  felicitous.  The 
articles  seem  to  have  filled  a  long-felt  want 
and  were  well  received  from  the  beginning 
by  people  and  organizations  interested  in 
the  different  subjects.  Soon  they  were 
being  widely  reproduced  in  various  Latin- 
American  publications.  In  view  of  the 
general  favor  accorded  to  these  publica¬ 
tions  it  was  decided  to  reprint  them  in  the 
form  of  attractive  booklets  and  even  these 
often  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
The  four  series  ran  for  well  over  a  decade. 
However,  as  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  were  enlarged  and 
equipped  to  edit  their  own  publications, 
the  Bulletin  was  able  to  drop  these 
specialized  activities  along  the  way,  and 
clear  the  deck  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  devote  more  space  to  the  expanding 
activities  of  the  Union  as  a  whole. 

.\fter  the  Dedication  Number  it  was 
many  years  before  the  Bulletin  published 
another  commemorative  issue.  In  1922 
the  Director  General  started  the  custom 
of  devoting  special  numbers  to  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  and  events  in  the  various 
Republics.  The  first  of  this  kind  ^  was 
dedicated  to  the  centenary  of  Brazilian 
Independence,  September  1922,  and  con¬ 
tains  important  articles  on  Pedro  I  and 
Pedro  II  and  other  statesmen  and  aspects 
of  the  first  hundred  years  of  Brazilian 
independence.  Since  then  there  have 
been  numliers  in  honor  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  different  countries  as  their 
centenaries  occur.  Other  issues  com¬ 
memorated  Sucre,  Bolivar  (one  of  the 
largest  numbers  ever  is.sued  by  the 
Bulletin),  Unanuc,  Morazan,  O’Higgins, 
Miranda,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  the  quatcrccntcnaries  of  several 
capitals.  There  was  also  a  special  number 

*  May  1922  issue. 
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for  ihe  C’olumbus  Memorial  Lighthouse. 
Moreover,  much  space  has  been  given  in 
the  regular  issues  to  important  historical 
events  and  to  great  men  and  women  of 
the  .Americas. 

In  view  of  the  contributions  of  eminent 
scholars  of  the  various  countries,  as  well 
as  the  extensive  and  meticulous  research 
and  the  direct  recourse  to  original  sources 
that  went  into  these  special  issues,  they 
represent  today  an  accumulation  of  data 
of  considerable  historical  interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bulletin  long 
since  adopted  the  policy  of  obtaining 
contributions  from  capable  writers  in 
various  fields  of  interest  in  the  different 
Republics.  In  this  way  the  past  files  of 
the  Buli.etin  constitute  today  veritable 
repositories  of  material  on  almost  every 
subject  imaginable:  law,  government,  his¬ 
tory,  archaeology,  medicine,  social  prog¬ 
ress,  education,  literature  and  art,  phi¬ 
lately  and  commerce  and  industry,  of 
course,  .\mong  the  most  generally  enter¬ 
taining,  however,  are  the  descriptive 
articles  relative  to  various  aspects  of  the 
Republics.  If  these  were  all  collected 
they  would  furnish  several  volumes  of 
fascinating  and  illuminating  reading.  They 
tell  not  only  of  the  places  proper  but  of 
the  people,  customs,  music,  art,  dress,  and 
festivals  in  the  different  countries.  In¬ 
deed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  the 
writer  was  going  through  past  files  of  the 
Bulletin  in  search  of  data  for  this  outline, 
the  temptation  was  ever  present  to  forget 
the  passing  hour  and  accompany  some 
wayfarer  on  his  travels. 

In  .‘Xpril  1931  the  Bulletin  inaugurated 
another  series  of  special  numbers  the  Pan 
.\merican  Day  series,  featuring  a  great 
spiritual  anniversary  intimately  connected 
with  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  itself.  No 
projection  of  the  Pan  American  Union  ever 
reached  so  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  .\merica  or  carried  a  greater 


message  of  unity  than  Pan  American  Day. 

The  Director  General  said  in  the  Fore¬ 
word  to  that  special  issue,  expressing  the 
transcendency  of  the  event  then  taking 
place: 

Important  as  the  record  of  achievement  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  during  the  period  of  more 
than  40  years  of  its  existence,  the  major  achieve¬ 
ments  are  to  be  found  in  those  less  tangible  but  no 
less  important  results  which  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
coojjeration  cmd  mutual  understanding  between 
the  republics  of  America. 

The  furtherance  of  a  better  mutual 
knowledge  among  the  Nations  of  America 
has  always  been  one  of  the  principal 
objectives  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  for  this  reason,  since  the  beginning, 
the  special  Pan  .American  Day  editions  of 
the  Bulletin  have  featured  many  diflferent 
aspects  of  the  countries  of  .America,  such 
as  history,  economy,  literature,  travel, 
folklore,  and  biography,  as  well  as  signifi¬ 
cant  pronouncements  by  statesmen  of  the 
Americas. 

Pan  .American  Day  soon  became  the  day 
of  fellowship  of  the  Americas.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  brought  out  very 
clearly  this  aspect  of  the  celebration 
in  his  address  ®  to  the  Governing  Board  on 
Pan  American  Day,  1933,  when  he  said, 
reiterating  the  theme  first  expressed  in  his 
inaugural  the  month  before: 

.  .  .  Never  before  has  the  significance  of  the 
words  “good  neighbor”  been  so  manifest  in  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Never  have  the  need  and 
Ix'nefit  of  neighborly  coop)eration  in  every  form  of 
human  activity  been  so  evident  as  they  are  Uxlay. 

Friendship  among  nations,  as  among  individuals, 
calls  for  constructive  efforts  to  muster  the  forces  of 
humanity  in  order  that  an  atmosphere  of  close 
understanding  and  cooperation  may  be  cultivated. 
It  involves  mutual  obligations  and  responsibilities, 
for  it  is  only  by  sympathetic  respx-ct  for  the  rights 
of  others  and  a  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  the 
corresponding  obligations  by  each  memlx'r  of  the 
community  that  a  true  fraternity  can  be  main 
tained. 

*  Printrd  in  thr  Bt'l,l.F,TIN/or  June  I9Jd. 
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The  essential  qualities  of  a  true  Pan  Americanism 
must  be  the  same  as  those  which  constitute  a  good 
neighbor,  namely,  mutual  understanding,  and 
through  such  understanding,  a  sympathetic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  other’s  point  of  view.  It  is  only  in 
this  manner  that  we  can  hop>e  to  build  up  a  system 
of  which  confidence,  friendship,  and  good  will  are 
the  cornerstones. 

One  of  the  most  significant  commemora¬ 
tive  numbers  ever  published  by  the 
Bulletin  w'as  that  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
.April  14,  1940.  Because  of  both  the 
material  contained  in  this  issue  and  the 
occasion  which  prompted  it,  this  number 
deserves  to  go  down  here  as  the  fourth 
milestone  in  the  story  of  the  Bulletin. 
The  object  of  the  commemoration  was 
well  summed  up  in  the  foreword  to  that 
number,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  the  Honorable  C'.ordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States: 
“It  would  seem  fitting,  at  this  important 
landmark  in  the  development  of  .American 
relations,  to  survey  briefly  the  undoubted 
achievements  of  the  past,  and  to  evaluate 
those  achievements  in  the  light  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  they  may  give  in  confronting  the 
problems  of  the  future.”  The  contributors 
to  this  issue  were:  Ricardo  J.  .Alfaro, 
•Alejandro  Alvarez,  Manuel  Elgucra, 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  George  Wythe, 
•Alejandro  E.  Shaw,  Thomas  Burke,  Miguel 
Ozorio  de  Almeida,  and  Aristides  .A.  Moll. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  numlier  is  com¬ 
paratively  so  recent  that  the  impressions 
left  by  the  outstanding  contributions  of 
those  writers  arc  still  with  us.  Yet  how 
much  has  happened  after  that.  The 
“problems  of  the  future”  were  even  then 
at  our  dtK>r. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  present- 
day  Bulle'MN  with  that  of  the  World  War  1 
ptTifwI.  Naturally  the  1914-1 8  issues  are 
not  devoid  of  references  to  the  war,  but 
in  general  it  is  possible  to  bn»wse  through 
number  after  numlKT  in  pla»  id  oblivion 


of  the  subject.  Today  the  Bulletin  is 
definitely  geared  to  the  general  effort  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  situation.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  Bulletin  of  25  years  ago 
but  merely  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
Pan  .American  Union  has  grown  in  stature 
and  is  now  completely  equipped  with  the 
machinery  to  deal  with  the  situation.  One 
of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the  current 
issues  of  the  Bui.letln  is  a  series  of  compi¬ 
lations  entitled  The  Americas  and  the  War, 
appearing  in  all  three  editions.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  continuing  list  as  complete  and 
as  up  to  date  as  possible  of  all  war  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders  and  resolutions  of 
the  .American  Republics,  published  in  offi¬ 
cial  gazettes  and  other  material  available 
to  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  lists 
have  l)een  very  much  in  demand  by 
scholars  and  students,  and  will  continue 
to  be  published  for  the  duration. 

.As  was  brought  out  before,  the  Bulletin 
has  served  from  time  to  time  as  mouthpiece 
for  various  divisions  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Today  most  of  the  divisions  are 
staffed  to  get  out  their  own  material, 
and  this  provides  the  Union  with  a  great 
variety  of  specialized  up-to-date  material, 
carefully  prepared  and  in  some  cases  taste¬ 
fully  printed  and  jirofusely  illustrated. 
The  July  1943  Bulletin  contains  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  most  recent  material 
under  the  title  of  Publications  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  since  October  19-12. 

.All  such  specialized  material  published 
by  the  Bulletin  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
supplementary.  In  effect,  as  official  organ 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  Bulletin 
is  of  course  committed  primarily  to  official 
matters  directly  connected  with  the  Pan 
•American  I’nion  and  to  those  diversified 
“le.ss  tangible  but  no  less  important”  topics 
that  mean  so  much  in  strengthening  the 
ties  that  unite  the  people  of  .America^  Its 
files  contain  therefore  a  record  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  assemblies  which  have  taken 
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place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  since  its  inception,  and  of  many 
other  inter-American  gatherings. 

The  conferences  recorded  in  the  Bui.i,e- 
TiN  include  not  only  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States  but  also 
the  many  and  important  special  inter- 
American  meetings  convened  from  time  to 
time.  Of  the  eight  International  Confer¬ 
ences  the  only  one  not  described  in  the 
Bulletin  is  the  First,  which  took  place  in 
Washington  in  1889-1890.  The  succeed¬ 
ing  conferences  which  really  laid  down  the 
lines  upon  which  the  Union  should  func¬ 
tion  were  the  Second,  held  at  Mexico  City- 
in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910; 
the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the 
Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  .Seventh,  at 
•Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at 
Lima,  in  1938. 

Great  prominence  has  been  given  by  the 
Bulle'iin  to  many  of  the  special  inter- 
.\mcrican  meetings,  such  as  the  .\merican 
.Scientific  Congre.sses,  Sanitary  Confer¬ 


ences,  Commercial  Conferences,  Child 
Congresses,  Travel  C.ongresses,  Congresses 
of  Journalists.  Conferences  of  Agriculture 
and  of  Industry,  Juridical  Conferences, 
and  many  others. 

A  review  of  the  regular  Pan  American 
Conferences  and  these  special  assemblies  as 
seen  through  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  is 
in  reality  a  review-  of  the  onward  march  of 
Pan  Americanism  throughout  the  years. 

Of  late  years  the  Bulletin  has  featured 
a  new  category  of  meetings  launched  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  deal  with 
pressing  matters  related  to  the  world  situa¬ 
tion — the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  One  of  the  most  recent  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  dramatic  of  these  meetings 
was  the  world-shaking  assembly  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  1942. 

.\nd  so  it  is  that  the  official  organ  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  grows  in  significance 
from  year  to  year  as  it  reflects  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  organization  which, 
beginning  as  a  C’ommercial  Bureau,  looms 
so  large  today  on  the  stage  of  the  world. 


Turning  Some  Old  Pages  of  the  Bulletin 

'893- >903 


OcTOBKR  1893 

The  cnjfee  plant,  indigenous  to  Asia  and  .\fri(  a, 
has  found  its  true  hahitat  in  the  New  World, 
where  its  production  is  already  many  times 
greater  than  in  the  Eastern  (Continent.  Messrs. 
Scholfer  &  Cio.  of  Rotterdam  estimated  the 
world’s  total  pnaliiction  in  1884  at  681,314  tons, 
of  which  Itrazil  alone  produced  371,429  tons,  or 
61, .544  tons  more  than  one  half  the  entire  protluct. 

XoVKMm-.R  1893 

During  my  visit  and  explorations  ou  the  (iiilf 
of  Uraha  [(jolotnhin]  and  along  its  ti  ilnilaries, 
1  discovered  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  coal 
extensive  strata  of  “oil  nM'k,’’  whit  h  Icrl  me  to 
investigate  the  firlrutrum  “<k>z<'s’’  or  springs  that 


peons  reported  as  existing  near  the  Rio  .\rholetes. 
This  investigation  led  to  the  discovery  of  not  less 
than  forty  petrc»leum  “seejrs’’  or  springs,  one  of 
these  having  a  crater  alx)ut  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  which  gushes  forth  suflicient  oil  to  fill 
a  six-inch  pi|ie.  .  .  .  The  How  of  these  oil  springs 
is  something  very  wonderful,  and  di‘ser\es  the 
attention  of  geologists,  to  say  nothing  of  investors. 
[Rejiort  by  C.  F.  Z.  Caracristi,  C.  E.] 

Dixa-.Mm-R  1893 

To  I'omplete  the  'rransamline  Railway,  which 
would  give  uninterrupted  communication  1h'- 
tween  ]x>ints  in  C’hile  and  Buenos  .'\ires,  the 
ra|  ita'  of  the  Argentine  Republie,  it  is  neces.sary 
to  build  only  33  kilometers  (20  miles),  as  trains 
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can  now  run  over  1,189  kilometers  out  of  a  total 
of  1,222. 

March  1894 

The  cultivation  of  bananas  on  a  commercial  scale 
is  a  new  industry  in  Colombia.  Costa  Rica  and 
Jamaica  are  the  principal  sources  whence  the 
United  States  is  supplied  with  this  fruit. 

The  countries  with  which  treaties  oj  reciprocity 
[with  the  United  States]  are  in  force  are  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  .Salvador,  British 
West  Indies,  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
Brazil,  and  British  Guiana. 

Aprii.  1894 

Cofee,  the  p>rincipal  product  of  commerce,  was 
first  planted  in  Costa  Rica  in  the  year  1796.  .  .  . 

The  prices  paid  for  Costa  Rica  coffee,  esp>ecially 
in  England,  have  caused  almost  all  other  branches 
of  agriculture  to  be  abandoned,  and  at  present 
nearly  40,000,000  pounds  of  this  product  are  ex¬ 
ported  yearly.  .  .  . 

The  first  cargo  of  bananas  from  CxKta  Rica  to 
the  United  States  was  sent  in  1880.  This  cargo 
consisted  of  only  360  bunches.  Last  year  1,133,- 
717  bunches  were  exported,  with  a  value  of 
$680,223.  [Value  in  1940,  $1,900,000.] 

July  1894 

The  Tehuantepec  Railway  [in  Mexico]  which  has 
been  in  process  of  construction  for  the  past  forty 
years,  and  has  in  that  time  exf)erienced  every 
phase  of  adversity,  is  now  practically  completed. 
It  is  announced  that  the  first  train  from  ocean  to 
ocean  will  pass  over  it  on  August  1 ,  proximo. 

August  1894 

Large  deposits  of  crude  petroleum  ha\c  Ix’cn 
recently  discovered  in  the  State  of  Zulia  in  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela.  Samples  of  the  crude 
substance  have  been  analyzed  at  Caracas  and 
arc  found  to  contain  50  per  cent  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum.  The  f>rinripal  dejxjsit  yet  discovered  is  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  River  Tara,  and  is 
capable  of  producing  4,000  gallons  daily. 

.Sf.PTEMBF.R  1894 

Recently  a  consignment  of  twenty-two  bales  of 
cotton  was  received  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
from  the  province  of  .Santiago  del  Elstero.  This 
is  the  first  cotton  ever  received  in  that  city,  and  as 
there  arc  no  facilities  for  separating  the  filxT 
from  the  seed,  no  us<-  could  lie  made  of  it.  Large 
quantities  of  cotton  can  b<'  grown  in  portions  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  [51,445  tons  in  1937-381. 


February  1895 

Award  [in  the  Misiones  boundary  dispute]  of 
the  President  of  the  United  .States  of  America 
[Grover  Cleveland]  under  the  treaty  of  arbitration 
concluded  September  7,  1 889,  between  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  and  the  Empire  [now  United 
States]  of  Brazil.  (Published  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese.) 

March  1895 

.A  most  important  concession  has  just  been 
granted  by  the  Minister  of  Fomento  (of  Mexico) 
to  Mr.  J.  M.  Wiley.  .  .  The  concession  permits  the 
company  represented  by  Mr.  Wiley  to  explore 
and  develop  the  oil  and  coal  fields  of  Mexico  and 
assures  it  of  the  protection  of  the  Government  in 
so  doing.  ...  It  is  well  known  that  oil  exists  in 
great  quantities  in  the  Republic,  but  never  before 
has  any  company  come  to  the  front  with  enter¬ 
prise  enough  to  undertake  the  development  of  it. 

.April  1895 

The  most  important  enterprise  in  which  the 
people  of  Uruguay'  are  now  concerned  is  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor  for  the  city  of  Montevideo.  The  last 
session  of  congress  appropriated  $150,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  {jreliminary  surveys  and 
studies  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  definite  plan 
for  carrying  out  this  great  work. 

July  1895 

Boundaiy  Treaty  between  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua.  (English  and  Spanish).  Concluded 
October  7,  1894. 

December  1895 

The  vast  increa.se  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  [in  Brazil]  explains  the  diminished  importa¬ 
tion  of  cottons  in  the  classes  now  so  largely 
produced  in  the  country,  and  this  without  any 
material  increase  in  the  duties  on  the  importation 
of  such  articles.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  factories  and  their  products,  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  Brazil  can  depend 
on  its  own  looms  for  its  consumption  of  cotton 
goods,  and  soon  nearly  all  the  cotton  raised  in 
the  country  will  be  needed  by  the  home  mills.' 

July  1896 

It  is  scarcely  known  to  the  world  at  laigi-  that 
there  exist  in  South  America  other  important  oil 
fields  which  may  yet  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by 

■  See  page  .5-tti. 
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the  Nobles  and  Rockefellers.  Petroleum  is  known 
to  exist  in  Venezuela  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  though  these 
deposits  are  not  yet  worked  to  any  extent.  By  far 
the  most  important  field,  however,  is  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Peru,  in  the  provinces  of  Tumbes  and 
Paita. 

July  1897 

The  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  Company, 
whose  main  line  runs  from  San  Jos6,  on  the  Pacific, 
to  Guatemala  City,  has  determined  to  build  that 
portion  of  the  Intercontinental  System  intended 
to  traverse  Guatemala,  and  has  put  that  determi¬ 
nation  into  practicable  shape  by  actual  construc¬ 
tion,  having  opened  to  traffic,  on  April  14th  last, 
the  section  extending  from  Semta  Maria,  on  the 
Guatemala  Central,  to  Santa  Lucia,  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  the  construction  to  Patulul  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  extending  the  line  northwestwardly  to  the 
Mexican  frontier  and  southetistwardly  to  the 
frontier  of  Salvador. 

In  August,  1890,  ...  [a  group  of  citizens  of  St. 
Louis]  called  a  meeting  at  the  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  .  .  .  and  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  an  association  be  formed,  to  be 
known  as  the  St.  Louis  Spanish  Club,  to  foster  and 
encourage  trade  relations  between  St.  Louis  and 
the  Latin-American  countries,  to  insure  friendly 
feeling  between  those  nations  and  ourselves,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  its  members  in  learning 
to  sf>eak,  read,  and  write  the  Spanish  language. 

July  1898 

It  is,  at  this  time,  impossible  to  forecast  intelli¬ 
gently  the  effect  .  .  .  {the  Trans-Siberian  Railway] 
will  introduce  into  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
commercial  world.  ...  In  view  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  commerce  in  new  Japan,  and 
the  acquisition  of  Chinese  territory  by  the  aggres¬ 
sive  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  easy  to 
anticipate  the  s|x*ctacle  of  the  broad  Pacific  being 
whitened  by  the  sails  of  commerce  as  is  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  today  .  .  .  The  Monthly  But.i.etin  has 
(ailed  attention  in  several  cases  to  concessions 
which  have  been  granted  to  subjects  of  Japan  for 
establishing  steamship  lines  Ix’tween  ports  of  that 
country  and  Mexico,  and  even  Peru.  Large 
colonies  of  Japanese  are  located  and  are.  locating 
themselves  in  the  rich  lands  of  the  Tchuantef)ec 
Isthmus.  The  inevitable  construction  of  the 
Nicaraguan,  or  some  other  Isthmian  canal  will 
figure  in  this  Pacific  trade  no  less  conspicuously 
than  will  the  great  Trans-Siln-rian  Railway. 


September  1898 

.\n  important  development  affecting  the  rubber 
trade  has  been  recently  made  by  a  company 
operating  the  principal  glucose  plants  of  the 
United  States,  viz,  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute 
for  irulia  rubber  from  corn  oil.  ...  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  entirely  take  the  place  of  rubber,  but  it 
is  to  be  used  as  a  mixer. 

December  1898 

The  day  before  he  left  Washington,  President 
Iglesias  [of  Costa  Rica,  the  first  Latin  American 
president  to  come  to  Washington  after  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  was  started]  called  at  the  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics,  accompanied  by  the 
Minister  from  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Calvo,  and  was 
received  by  the  director  of  the  bureau,  Mr. 
Frederic  Emory,  and  the  secretary.  Dr.  Horacio 
Guzm4n.  In  honor  of  the  vbit  the  building  was 
decorated  with  the  flags  of  Costa  Rica  and  the 
L’nited  States. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  .  .  .  [Don  Matias 
Romero,  Minister  from  Mexico]  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  that  his 
official  rank  had  been  advanced  to  that  of  Am¬ 
bassador.  .  .  .  [Mexico]  is  the  first  American 
Republic  to  confer  so  distinguished  an  honor  upwn 
its  diplomatic  representative  in  Washington. 

December  1899 

The  new  Panama  Canal  Company  .  .  .  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  repwrt  of  a  commission  of  engineers  who 
had  been  chtirged  with  the  inspection  of  the  works 
on  the  canal.  The  repwrt  states  that  the  works  and 
material  fm-nished  by  the  former  company  arc  in 
a  g(x>d  state  of  preservation.  .  .  .  The  commission 
considers  the  Panama  route  as  preferable  to  that 
in  Nicaragua,  as  the  latter  is  in  a  volcanic  center 
subject  to  earthquakes  .  .  . 

The  .  .  .  treaty  [between  the  United  States  and 
the  .Argentine  Republic]  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  20  percent  on  [certain]  articles  of  Argentine 
origin  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  L^nited 
States.  ...  In  return,  the  Argentine  Republic 
agrees  to  .  .  .  [certain]  tariff  reductions  up>on 
articles  from  the  United  .States. 

January  1900 

.  .  .  During  the  past  year  Brazil  exported  50,- 
000,000  pounds  of  rubber.  The  production  of 
Africa  is  estimated  at  40,000,000  pounds.  India 
is  credited  with  1,000,000  pounds  and  all  of  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America  (Brazil 
excepted)  have  furnished  alxnit  3,000,000  pounds. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Brazilian  crop  amounted  to 
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1 ,000,000  pounds.  This  country  has  consequently 
increased  its  exports  of  rubber  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Bolivia's  record  for  the  year  just  ended  was 
marked  by  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing 
boundary  dispute  between  her  and  the  Vnited 
States  of  Brazil,  the  latter  Government  magnani¬ 
mously  conceding  the  demands  of  the  former. 

Chile  had  a  prosperous  year  in  1891  [rif],  which 
she  well  inaugurated  by  joining  her  sister  States 
in  the  International  Union  of  American  Repub¬ 
lics  and  Ijecoraing  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  on  February'  4. 

The  increased  price  for  crude  rubber  attracted 
renewed  attention  to  the  product  and  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  Ecuador,  and  forest  trees  far  in  the  interior 
were  tapped  for  their  elastic  yield,  the  enhanced 
price  over-balancing  the  increased  cost  of  trans- 
p>ortation. 

On  May  26  [1899],  the  work  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Boundary  Commission  charged  with  set¬ 
tling  Ihe  divisional  line  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
was  brought  to  a  close. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year 
[in  Venezuela'\  was  the  settlement,  by  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Tribunal  of  Paris  of  the  boundary  line  between 
N'ene^uela  and  British  Guiana,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  a  controversy  which  had  caused  much 
friction  between  Great  Britain  and  Wnezuela 
for  more  than  fifty  years.® 

February  1900 

For  the  traction  of  their  tramways  throughout 
the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  as  well  as  fur  illumination 
and  the  supply  of  motive  power  to  the  various 
industries,  the  company  [the  .Sao  Paulo  Railway, 
Light  and  Power  Company]  is  constructing  a 
most  important  hydraulic  installation  on  the 
River  Ti6t6,  near  the  small  town  of  Parnahyba. 
The  force  developed  will  be  transmitted  in  the 
form  of  electric  energy  to  the  city  of  .Sao  Paulo 
over  a  distance  of  about  35  kilometers.  .  .  .  The 
installation  is  said  to  be  in  importance  second 
only  to  those  at  Niagara,  and  it  is  exjx-cted  that 
the  works  will  be  finished  in  July  of  the  present 
year.® 

.  .  .  [.X]  protocol  has  been  entered  into  [on 
Oi  tober  30,  1899]  with  reference  to  the  boundary 
between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  which  affects  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  lx)th  countries  on  the  Upper  .Amazon 
River. 

See  page  545. 


The  silk  industry  in  Parani  (Brazil)  has  already  | 
made  great  progress,  and  the  future  of  this  indus-  I 
try  is  most  promising. 

In  1893  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  I 
United  States  obtained  in  Mexico  and  distributed  a 
small  number  of  seeds  of  the  alligator  pear  (Persea 
gratissima)  for  expierimcntal  planting  in  the 
L’nited  .States.  Last  year  the  Consul-General  of 
the  United  States  at  Monterrey  sent  some  2,000  ! 

seeds  to  the  Department,  which  have  been  dis-  ! 
tributed  to  86  parties  in  the  States  of  Florida,  1 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California,  and  the.  Terri-  I 
tory  of  Arizona.  The  exjjectations  are  that  this  | 
great  tropical  product  will  be  adapted  to  cultiva-  [ 
tion  in  certain  portions  of  the  United  States.  | 

The  contract  agreed  upon  between  the  Munici-  I 
pal  Council  of  Montevideo  and  the  representative  | 
of  the  Reducto,  Este,  Pocitos,  Buceo  and  Union  | 
Tramway  Company,  calling  for  the  change  of  | 
traction  from  animal  to  electric,  was  signed  on  I 
December  7,  1899.  | 

March  1900  ,  | 

As  has  been  noted  by  the  “Scientific  American,”  I 
the  use  of  the  automobile  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  rapidly  f 
increasing,  and  vehicles  of  the  electric  and  petro-  p 
leum  types  are  now  frequently  met  with.  These 
include  not  only  private  carriages  and  bicycles, 
but  also  heavy  delivery  wagons. 

The  quinine  plantations  of  Bolivia,  according  to  a 
commercial  exchange,  were  started  by  German 
immigrants  having  some  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  chemical  products.  The  groves  known  as 
“quinine  quinales”  are  usually  found  on  rough  i. 
and  broken  mountain  sides,  at  altitudes  of  from 
3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Most  of  the 
trees  have  been  raised  from  the  seed,  which  is 
gathered  in  the  early  summer  months  and  f 
sprouted  in  hothouses.  1 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  ! 

advanced  schools  of  Ecuador  indicates  progress  in  I 
educational  matters  since  the  advent  of  the  [ 

liberal  Government  of  President  Alfctro.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  such  students  was  [formerly]  given  ! 
as  only  600,  but  upon  the  present  list  of  scholars 
arc  6,478  names. 

The  International  Telephone  line  betw'een  Guatemala 
and  Salvador  has  been  completed  as  far  as  the 
Salvador  frontier  to  a  point  called  Jalpatagua.  [ 
The  construction  of  the  line  from  San  Salvador  | 
toward  the  Guatemalan  border  is  progressing  | 
rapidly.  , 
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April  1900 

Desiccated  bananas  aie  to  be  a  new  delicacy  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
“Baltimore  Sun.”  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Spawn,  ol 
that  city,  is  said  to  be  the  originator  of  the  idea. 

May  1900 

The  operation  of  mines  in  the  Republic  [of  Mexico] 
was  for  a  long  period  confined  to  the  so-called 
precious  mrtab — silver,  principally,  and  gold.  At 
present  there  are  many  companies  of  great  im¬ 
portance  that  are  engaged  in  the  exploitations  of 
other  metals.  Copper  is  being  discovered  in  new 
regions,  and  its  exploitation  is  on  the  increase,  as 
is  also  that  of  lead.  The  production  of  antimony 
is  of  recent  date,  and  iron  now  occupies  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  capitalists  and  is  being  exploited  more 
energetically,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  meieury,  sulphur,  coal,  onyx, 
marble,  and  opals. 

On  Monday,  May  7,  1900,  a  class  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  of  the  Veracruz  State  \ormal 
School  left  Jalapa  for  a  trip  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  their  intention  to  visit  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Ptiila- 
delpnia,  and  Washington.  The  journey  was 
planned  by  Governor  De  Pcsoa,  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  State  of  Veracruz,  in  order  that  the 
future  school  teachers  of  his  State  should  become 
acquainted  with  all  that  is  notable  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Republic. 

Jl’NE  1900 

The  work  of  survey  and  the  erection  of  land¬ 
marks  on  the  diiidinQ  line  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Aicaragua  arc  about  to  be  completed,  the  engineer 
named  as  arbitrator  by  the  Government  of  tie 
United  States  having  already  decided  the  question 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Niearaguan  Commission 
eoneerning  the  fixing  the  center  of  Salinas  Bay  as 
the  terminal  point  of  the  boundary  line.  This 
decision  agrees  exactly  with  that  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  acting  as  arbitrator,  and 
with  the  surveys  which,  in  due  time,  were  made  by 
the  Costa  Rican  Commission  of  1890. 

A  new  trade-mark  /aiewas  promulgated  in  Ecuador 
in  October,  1899.  Previously  there  had  lieen  no 
special  law  in  this  Republic  relating  to  this  subject 

Senor  Don  Juan  Cuestas,  .Minister  Resident 
from  the  oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  near  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  at  Washington, 
presented  his  credentials  and  was  received  by 
President  McKinley  on  June  13,  1900. 


What  makes  this  an  event  of  more  importance 
than  is  the  case  when  one  Minister  is  replaced  by 
another,  is  the  fact  that  Senor  Cuestas  is  the  first 
Minister  ever  sent  to  the  United  States  from 
Uruguay. 

July  1900 

An  interesting  engineering  feat  which  has 
recently  been  accomplished  is  the  placing  of  a 
steamboat  of  550  tons  on  Lake  Titicaca,  between 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  a  sheet  of  water  120  miles  long, 
325  miles  from  a  seapiort,  and  nearly  13,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  This  vessel  was  built  at  Leven 
shipyard,  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  temporarily  put 
together,  and  then  transported  in  sections  to 
Mollendo,  whence  it  was  carried  in  22  cars  up  the 
railroad  which  skirts  the  steep  sides  of  the  Andes 
to  the  lake  side.  There  it  was  once  more  put 
together  and  the  boilers  and  engines  installed. 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  to  define  the 
boundary  in  the  Territory  of  the  Misiones,  were  ex¬ 
changed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  26th  of  May, 
1900. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  South,  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
a  paper  was  read  entitled  “  The  Guayaquil  and  Quito 
Railway  oi  Ecuador,  South  America,”  by  Mr.  John 
Y.  Bayliss,  engineer  on  location  and  construction. 
.A  vivid  description  was  given  of  the  great  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  in  the  construction  of  the  road. 
This  road  rises  11,700  feet  in  200  miles,  and  has 
50  miles  of  continuous  4  per  cent  grade. 

The  Cerro  de  Pasco  region  [of  Peru],  already 
celebrated  for  its  silver,  lead,  and  coal  mines, 
possesses  the  richest  copper  ores  of  the  country. 
The  mines  here  sometimes  yield  an  average  of  60 
per  cent,  and  it  is  thought  a  general  average  of  40 
per  cent  can  be  obtained.  This  region  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  center  of  a  very  important 
business.  .  .  .  Fuel,  motive  power,  and  labor 
are  plentiful,  and  the  extension  of  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Railway  will  obviate  the  difficulty  regarding 
transportation. 

August  1900 

Never  before  has  the  export  of  wheat  from  the 
.\rgentine  Republic  reached  such  proportions  as  at 
prt.sent.  During  six  successive  days  of  one  week 
4,296,000  bushels,  or  716,000  bushels  per  day, 
were  exported.  This  enormous  export  of  wheat  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  entire  world.  In 
1892  the  .Argentine  Republic  exported  23,000,000 
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bushels;  in  1899  the  amount  had  increased  to 
62,000,000  bushels. 

Until  within  a  recent  period  but  little  attention 
has  been  paid  in  Brazil  to  the  mining  industry, 
although  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  and 
more  important  ores  and  minerals  were  believed 
to  be  in  existence.  But  there  are  now  signs  of 
awakening,  .  .  .  and  the  country  may  yet 
develop  into  a  great  mineral  producer. 

“It  is  not  gold  alone  which  attracts  Europeans,” 
the  publishers  of  “Minas  Geraes”  state.  “In 
the  rich  soil  of  this  State,  as  is  well  known,  are 
hidden  immense  riches.  Among  the  ores  is 
manganese,  which  continues  to  command  a  high 
price  in  Europe.  A  number  of  companies  have 
been  formed  in  the  past  year  for  the  mining  of 
this  mineral.” 

September  1900 

The  “OfTicial  Bulletin”  of  the  .Argentine 
Republic  in  a  recent  issue  publishes  the  general 
boundary  treaty  agreement  between  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  Republic  and  the  representative 
of  Brazil. 

The  production  of  yerba  mate  (in  P2iraguay) 
promises  to  become  a  paying  industry.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  tea  made  from  the  leaves  of  this 
herb  has  attained  enormous  proportion  in  the 
River  Plate  countries. 

The  indications  are  that  the  railroad  line  between 
San  Miguel  and  La  Uni6n  [Salvador]  will  soon 
be  op»en  to  public  traffic,  and  in  the  near  future  it 
will  be  possible  to  journey  by  rail  from  La  Union 
to  Santa  Ana,  crossing  in  this  manner  almost  the 
entire  territory  of  the  nation. 

October  1900 

More  than  5100,000,000  worth  of  india  rubber 
has  been  imported  by  the  United  States  during  the 
four  years  ending  June  30,  1900.  A  decade  ago 
the  annual  importations  of  that  article  by  the 
L’nited  .States  amounted  to  about  $15,000,000; 
now  they  exceed  530,000,000  and  are  steadily 
increasing.*  Almost  all  the  imports  of  rubber  are 
in  a  crude  form,  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  who 
are  constantly  extending  its  application  to  various 
new  lines  of  industry. 

November  1900 

The  producers  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Chile,  according 
to  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  November 
3,  1900,  have  formed  a  new  combination,  having 

•  Value  in  1938,  $129,542,000;  average  in  1926-30, 
$294,428,000. 


for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  industry. 
This  new  agreement  will  be  based  on  a  restricted 
production,  and  it  is  estimated  that  within  the 
first  year  the  output  will  be  between  30,000,000 
and  30,500,000  quintals. 

The  exportation  to  Louisiana  of  seed  rice  produced 
in  Honduras  is  proof  of  the  good  quality  of  this 
cereal. 

December  1900 

A  collection  of  (approximately)  5,000  miscel¬ 
laneous  volumes,  which  constituted  the  library 
[of  the  Pan  American  Union — then  Bureau  of 
American  Republics]  at  the  last  report,  has  been 
increased  by  an  addition  of  1,120  volumes  and 
7,795  pamphlets;  a  large  number  of  these  have 
been  bound  and  all  have  been  catalogued.  For 
these  accessions  to  the  library  the  bureau  is  in¬ 
debted,  in  large  measure,  to  the  courteous  aid  of 
the  diplomatic  representatves  of  Latin  America 
in  Washington  and  to  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad,  who  have  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  propier  officials  the  need  of  the  Bureau  of 
live  official  data  upon  which  to  base  its  work. 
Publications  requested  have  been  promptly  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  various  governments.  .  .  . 

The  library  is  now  receiving  hundreds  of 
periodicals  on  trade,  commerce,  and  matters  of 
general  interest.  Impiortant  articles  in  these  are 
indexed  so  that  data  of  interest  may  be  easily 
found.  The  card  index,  which  will  form  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  permanent  value,  is  rapidly  growing, 
9,000  cards  having  been  added  since  the  last 
report.  Leading  pieriodicals  and  newspapers  from 
the  various  Latin  American  Republics  are  kept 
piermanently  filed  and  arc  very  much  in  demand.* 

Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
.States,  and  Senor  Don  Manuel  dc  Aspirdz, 
Ambassador  to  Washington  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  have  signed  a  treaty 
extending  the  time  allowed  for  the  survey  and 
definition  of  the  water  boundary  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  There  had  previously 
been  several  extensions,  in  each  case  for  a  year, 
but  the  present  arrangement  will  continue  until 
the  work  is  entirely  completed. 

The  transmission  oj  yellow  jever  by  means  of 
mosquitoes  is  a  feature  of  a  report  submitted  to 
Surgeon-Cieneral  .Sternberg,  of  the  United  States 

*  The  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  now  contains 
115,142  volumes  and  pamphlets;  its  catalogue  cards 
number  over  250,000;  and  it  receives  approximately 
2,000  periodicals  a  year 
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Army,  by  a  board  of  medical  officers  which  had 
expH'rimcntcd  in  Cuba.  This  board  consisted  of 
Dr.  Walter  Reed,  Surgeon,  and  Drs.  James 
Carroll,  .\.  .Agramonte,  and  J.  VV.  Ltizear,  acting 
assistant  surgeons. 

Dr.  Lazear  died  from  yellow  fever,  due,  it  is 
reported,  to  the  bite  of  a  mosquito  which  had 
previously  bitten  a  yellow-fever  patient.  The 
doctor  permitted  the  insect  to  bite  him  on  the 
back  of  his  hand  to  determine  what  the  result 
would  be.  He  was  bitten  on  September  13  at 
Las  Animas  Hospital,  Cuba,  and  died  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25.  Dr.  Carroll  allowed  himself  to  be 
bitten  by  a  mosquito  which  had  previously  fed  on 
several  yellow-fever  patients,  and  suffered  a 
serious  attack  of  the  disease,  but  recovered. 

A  young  American  was  bitten  by  the  same  mos¬ 
quito  and  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  details  of 
other  cases  arc  to  be  rcjjortcd  to  the  Department. 
The  Board  regards  the  mosquito  as  “an  inter¬ 
mediate  host  of  the  parasite  of  yellow  fever,”  and 
reports  that  it  has  been  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  experiments.* 

January  1901 

The  award  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  in  the 
matter  of  the  boundary  question  between  the 
Brazilian  and  French  Republics,  growing  out  of 
the  Jrontirr  line  of  French  Guiana,  the  origin  of 
which  dates  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  was  delivered  in  Berne  to  the 
interested  parties  on  the  1st  of  December,  1900. 
The  boundaries,  according  to  the  award,  are  on 
the  one  side  the  Oyapoc,  and  on  the  other  the 
division  line  of  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  basin 
from  the  head  source  of  the  Oyapoc  to  the 
frontier  of  Dutch  Guiana,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
line  of  the  Tucumaque  range. 

By  this  decision  Brazil  obtains  the  maritime 
boundary  which  Portugal  has  steadily  claimed 
since  1688. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  \_Bolivia\  has 
promulgated  a  law  passed  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  providing  that  the  receipts  from  the  tax  on 
alcohol  and  distilled  liquors  and  the  product  of 
the  tax  on  crude  rubber  produced  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Paz  be  applied,  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Lake 

*  The  transmission  of  yellow  fever  by  a  specific  mos¬ 
quito  was  first  announced  by  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay,  of 
Cuba,  in  1881,  and  the  insects  used  in  the  above-mentioned 
experiments  were  hatched  from  eggs  furnished  by  Dr. 
Finlay  to  the  board  in  Habana.  See  p.  580 for  an  item 
on  the  application  of  this  knowledge. 


Titicaca  to  the  city  of  La  Paz,  in  conformity  with 
the  plans  approved  by  the  Government. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1900,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  leading  newspaper  of  the  Republic, 
bonds  to  the  V2due  of  716,860  pounds,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  English  debt  made  in  1889  and 
1892,  were  incinerated  at  the  Palace  of  Justice 
by  the  authorities.  Salvador  is  now  free  from 
foreign  debt. 

A  dispatch  from  Caracas  says  Venezuela  has 
declared  all  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  delta  open 
to  international  navigation.  About  fifty  arms  of 
the  river  flow  directly  seaward,  but  only  seven 
of  them  are  accessible  to  large  vessels. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  Republic’s  existence, 
the  trackage  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  {Brazil^ 
has  been  doubled  and  a  systematic  plan  for  con¬ 
stant  increase  has  been  adopted.  There  are  at 
present  63  lines  of  railway  operating  separately. 
The  aggregate  length  under  traffic  b  14,801 
kilometers  (9,197  miles). 

The  first  electric  tram  car  ever  ojjcratcd  in  the  city 
of  Santiago  [CAj/z]  made  a  successful  trip  over  the 
line  on  April  1,  1900.  Popular  interest  in  the 
incident  was  very  keen. 

An  important  arbitration  treaty  was  negotiated 
[in  1900]  between  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  high  contracting  parties  binding 
themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  disputes 
of  whatever  character  which  may  arise  between 
the  two  countries,  so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  the 
mandates  of  the  Constitution  of  either  country. 

A  notable  event  [in  1 900]  was  the  opening  of  the 
Central  Railroad,  connecting  the  coast  of  Peru  with 
the  navigable  rivers  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes 
tributary  to  the  Amazon.  Thb  will  enable  the 
journey  from  Lima  to  Europe  to  be  made  in  much 
less  time  than  formerly. 

February  1901 

The  State  of  Pari  [Brazil^,  from  which  by  far 
the  largest  shipments  are  made,  encourages  the 
planting  of  caoutchouc  by  offering  a  premium  of 
1 ,000  milreis  for  every  2,000  trees  that  arc  properly 
planted.  Thb  law,  which  has  been  in  force  only 
four  years,  is  already  stimidating  the  development 
of  rubber  plantations,  and  its  wbdom  is  being 
conclusively  demonstrated.  .  .  .  The  world  now 
depends  almost  solely  upon  the  wild  soiu-ces  of 
supply,  but  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  plantation 
rubber  in  the  market  before  the  present  century  b 
very  far  advanced. 
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The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  also  offers  a  handsome 
premium  for  the  development  of  rubber  planta¬ 
tions. 

With  the  exception  of  Russia,  the  only  country 
whose  output  of  platinum  is  sufficiently  great  to  be 
of  commercial  value  is  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
the  average  annual  production  being  about  11,500 
troy  ounces.  This  quantity  docs  not  represent 
the  capacity  of  the  country,  as  an  increase  had  been 
promised  for  1900,  but  internal  conditions  have 
heretofore  prevented  the  development  of  this 
source  of  economic  prosperity. 

May  1901 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  given  recent 
evidence  of  its  friendly  sentiments  toward  the 
United  States  by  offering  to  Harvard  University 
such  real  estate  as  might  be  required  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  astronomical  plant  of  that  university 
in  .\requipa  .  .  .  [and]  .  .  .  admitting  free  of 
duty  all  the  equipment  which  Harvard  may  send 
to  the  station.  The  observatory  was  established  by 
Harvard  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  Ijeen 
.  .  .  making  careful  observation  of  the  stars  in 
the  southern  heavens. 

.August  1901 

The  first  trans-Atlantic  steamer  flying  the  blue  and 
white  flag  of  Uruguay  arrived  at  the  port  of  Monte¬ 
video  in  June,  according  to  an  item  in  the  ‘’Monte¬ 
video  Times.”  This  was  the  Otoyo,  of  2,500  net 
tons  register,  built  at  Bilbao,  Spain. 

September  1901 

.Sefioi  Carbo  [Minister  of  Elcuador]  said;  “The 
Pan-American  Exposition  [at  Buffalo,  New  York]  was 
called  to  make  closer  the  ties  of  union  and  con¬ 
fraternity  existing  between  the  nations  of  this 
continent.  The  coming  conference  to  be  held  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  will  complete  this  civilizing  work, 
proclaiming  arbitration  as  the  best  means  of 
settling  discords  and  promoting  commerce  by 
means  of  wise  treaties.”  .  .  . 

January  1902 

The  launching  of  tY\v  first  iron  steamer  constructed 
in  Chile  took  place  on  Novemlx’r  24,  1901,  at  Val¬ 
paraiso.  The  ceremonies  incident  to  the  launch¬ 
ing  were  participated  in  by  the  President,  the 
Federal  authorities,  and  a  large  assemblage  of 
citizens.  The  entire  ship,  from  keel  to  truck,  was 
of  domestic  construction. 

On  January  1,  1901,  the  popidution  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires*  was  reported  to  lie  821 ,293,  the  .^rg<•n- 

*  Population  now  about 


tine  capital  being  thus  shown  to  be  the  second  city 
of  the  Latin  race  in  respect  to  population,  Paris 
alone  ranking  it. 

March  1902 

The  Governments  of  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  desirous  of  contribut¬ 
ing  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poace  and  good  harmony  that  exists 
and  should  exist  among  them,  have  agreed  to 
celebrate  a  Convention  of  Peace  and  Obligatory 
Arbitration. 

.\PRIL  1902 

...  A  general  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  was  negotiated,  concluded,  and  signed 
in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  June  8,  1899,  and 
an  additional  protocol,  containing  the  modiflea- 
tions  made  by  the  honorable  Congress  of  the 
.\rgentine  Nation,  was  subscribed  to  on  December 
21,  1901. 

May  1902 

A  steady  and  general  improvement  is  shown 
in  the  sanitary  conditions  [of  Habana],  but  the 
great  work  of  the  Sanitary  Department  has  been 
the  extirpation  of  yellow  fever  from  Habana,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  has  been  due  to  measures  based 
upon  certain  scientific  facts  established  by  the  Army 
Board,  for  the  first  time  adopted  and  carried  on.^ 

The  International  Conference  of  American  States 
met  in  .  .  .  [the  city  of  Mexico]  on  October  22 
last,  and  immediately  entered  up>on  its  impiortant 
labors,  which  continued  until  January  31  last. 
The  repxjrts  of  the  sessions  of  the  assembly 
and  the  records  of  the  debates  in  the  three  official 
languages  spwken  in  America,  [as  well  as  the 
resolutions,  recommendations,  and  treaties  signed 
have  been  or]  are  in  course  of  publication.  What 
undoubtedly  will  chiefly  arrest  your  attention 
among  thrjse  decisions,  none  of  which  is  lacking 
in  serious  interest,  is  the  treaty  of  compulsory 
arbitration  signed  by  the  delegates  of  nine  Re¬ 
publics,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  present  at  the  close  of  the  conference; 
the  acceptance  of  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the 
assembly  which  has  justly  been  called  the  peace 
conference  and  which  met  at  the  Hague  in  1899, 
and  the  convention  signed  by  all  the  delegates 
to  submit  to  arbitration  the  questions  of  p)ecuni- 
ary  claims  Ix-tween  governments  based  on  dam¬ 
ages  to  their  resptective  citizens. 

'  See  note  on  yellow  fever,  /».  578. 
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June  1902 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Paraguay 
is  the  only  South  American  Republic  that  has 
not  a  diplomatic  representative  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  American  capital  is  now 
seeking  investment  in  Paraguay,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stimulating  and  developing  as  much  as 
possible  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  the  Government  of  Paraguay  has 
decided  to  establish  a  legation  at  Washington,  the 
representative  of  which  will  be  Senor  Don 
Alejandro  Audivert. 

Jl'ly  1902 

.  .  .  The  Government  of  Cuba  accepts  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  become  a  member  of  the  International 
Union  of  American  Republics.  .  .  . 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1902,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  received  Senor  Don  Gonzalo  de 
Quesada,  the  first  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
accredited  to  the  United  States. 

September  1902 

The  Governments  of  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  .  .  .  have  decided  to  conclude  a  General 
Treaty  of  Arbitration,  and  .  .  .  bind  themselves  to 
submit  to  arbitration  all  questions  of  whatever 
nature  which  from  whatever  cause  may  arise  be¬ 
tween  them,  insofar  as  they  do  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  one  or  the 
other  country,  provided  always  that  they  can  not 
lx;  settled  by  direct  negotiations. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  oil  fuel  will  super¬ 
sede  coal  as  a  controlling  element  of  naval  warfare. 

.  .  .  Two  official  trials  have  been  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  .  .  .  \United  States^  naval 
officers.  ...  In  both  cases  it  was  found  that  the 
volume  of  steam  generated  by  the  oil  was  greater 
than  that  secured  by  the  coal  test  of  like  character. 

Janvary  1903 

.\ward  of  His  Majesty  Edward  VII,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Emperor  of  India,  in 
the  boundary  question  Ix'tween  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Chile. 

The  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States 
has  rceeived  the  .  .  .  translation  of  the  peace 
treaty  in  C^olombia  recently  signed  on  board  the 
llagship  Wisconsin  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
[The  leaders  of  the  two  military  parties]  met, 
...  to  put  an  end  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
countrymen,  secure  the  reestablishment  of  peace 


in  the  Republic,  and  provide  the  .  .  .  methods  by 
which  the  nation  can  carry  to  a  happy  terminus 
the  negotiation  upwn  the  Panama  Canal. 

February  1903 

In  conformity  with  the  resolution  adopted  on 
January  22,  1902,  by  the  Second  International 
Conference  of  American  States  .  .  .  the  Customs 
Congress  referred  to  in  Article  I  of  the  above- 
mentioned  resolution,  assembled  in  New  York 
City,  in  January  1903.  Of  the  twenty  American 
Republics,  representatives  from  thirteen  only 
were  present. 

On  December  11,1 902,  a  Treaty  of  Commercial 
Reciprocity  was  concluded  between  the  Republics 
of  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and  is  now  wait¬ 
ing  the  constitutional  approval  of  the  Senates  of 
the  two  countries. 

26  companies  in  Mexico  interested  in  planting 
and  exploiting  india  rubber,  .  .  .  [repxjrt  the  total 
number  of  trees  pl2inted  as]  5,443,105.  The  total 
acreage  reported  is  11,117. 

March  1903 

The  International  Confererwe  for  the  protection  of  the 
coffee  industry,  called  by  the  Second  International 
Conference  of  American  States  .  .  .  assembled  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  Coffee  Exchange 
building  on  October  1,  1902.  .  .  .  Upwn  the 
opwning  of  the  Conference  eleven  countries  were 
represented,  two  others  sending  delegates  later 
.  .  .  The  Conference,  which  held  fourteen  ses¬ 
sions,  adjourned  on  October  31,  after  having 
discussed  and  studied  the  repwrts  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  and  adopted  .  .  .  [various]  recommenda¬ 
tions,  declarations,  and  resolutions. 

Protocol  of  an  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Plcnipwtentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  for 
submission  to  arbitration  of  all  unsettled  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  against  the 
Republic  of  Venezula. 

April  1903 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  December 
2-5,  1902.  .  .  . 

\TI.  [Creation  of  the]  International  Sanitary 
Bureau — ^To  aid  and  be  aided  by  the  several 
Republics. 

June  1903 

Plan  for  the  construction  of  a  building  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics.  “I  think  we  have  a  right  to  conclude 
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from  our  experience  of  the  last  few  years  and  from 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  that  there  are 
{X)ssibilities  of  Rreat  and  permanent  benefit  to 
all  the  Republics  in  this  institution,  and  it  will 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  of  us  to  know 
that  we  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  found¬ 
ing.  ...”  0°hn  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
C^hairman  of  the  Governing  Board.) 

The  increase  acquired  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
during  the  last  few  years  [in  Peru]  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  development  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
tries,  has  materially  augmented  the  number  and 
imfxwtance  of  the  mills  devoted  to  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  lotton  seed. 

July  1903 

The  “New  York  Tribune”  for  July  8,  1903,  .  .  . 
[says],  “The  final  treaties  between  the  United  States 


The  Americas 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 


and  Cuba  relative  to  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  the  coaling 
and  naval  stations,  which  were  signed  to-day  .  .  . 
have  been  made  public.” 

.\UGUST  1903 

Negotiations  were  begun  for  the  settlement  of 
the  [Acre]  boundary  [between  Bolivia  and  Brazil]. 
In  case  these  negotiations  are  unsuccessful  then 
arbitration  is  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  railroad  which  is  being  constructed  between 
Guayaquil  and  Quito  will  run  through  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  enough  to 
cast  the  eye  on  the  map  of  Ecuador  to  see  that  this 
railroad  line,  with  a  length  of  500  kilometers, 
passes  through  all  the  climates  and  seasons  of  the 
world,  being  built  on  lands  where  cocoa  and 
rubber  as  well  as  barley  and  potatoes  are  grown. 


and  the  War 

those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 
(e.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bole  tin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Ojicial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gacela 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 
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Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Adherences  to  the  Joint  Declaration 

by  the  United  Stations 


Severances  or  Difloiiatic  Relations  I 

Declarations  or  War 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 

Germany 
and  Italy 

1  Bulgaria 
Japan  ;  Hungary 

1  Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany  j 
and  Italy  { 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 

1-28-42 

1-28-421 

1-20-43 

12-19-41 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-8-41 

4-7-43 

8-22-42 

4-7-43 

4-27-43 

2-6-43 

(>) 

5-18-43 

Chile . 

5-18-43 

11-26-42 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

12-9-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

11-9-42 

Dominican  Re- 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

11-26-42 

11-16-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-^2 

11-13-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-12-41 

5-22-42 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-8-^! 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 

12-8-41 

12-7-41 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

12-24-41 

12-11-41 

i2-8-4i 

B-1 2-20-41 
H-1 2-1 9-41 
R-1 2-23-41 

12-19-41 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

Peru” .  . . 

1-26-43 

(») 

5-12-43 

11-26-42 

2-8-43 

1-1-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

■  Rumania  severed  diplomatic  relations  vith  Brazil  on  March  6, 1942.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April  18, 1942.) 
>  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8, 1942.  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  14, 1942.) 


P.\RT  XIX 


ARGENTINA 

9a.  February  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
113,353,  authorizing  the  General  Railway  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  convert  62  locomotives  to  burn 
wood  instead  of  oil.  (Mentioned  in  Boletm  0ft- 
cial,  February  11,  1943.) 

36i.  October — ,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
132,669— 4,067.— Expte.  101,631-1942,  extend¬ 
ing  the  authorization  to  the  General  Railway 
.\dministration,  contained  in  Presidential  Decree 
No.  113,353  of  February  13,  1942  (see  9a  above), 
to  include  195  locomotives  for  conversion  from 
oil  to  wood  burning  apparatus.  {Holetin  Oficiat, 
February  11,  1943.) 

55oi.  February  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  142,360,  extending  for  1943  the  regulations 
for  yerba  mat6  quotas  contained  in  Decree  No. 
113,549  of  March  6,  1942  (see  Argentina  llao 
Bulletin,  March  1943),  with  an  increase  of  3 
percent.  (Boletm  Mensual,  C'&mara  de  Comercio 
.^rgentino-Brasilena  de  Buenos  Aires,  March  31, 
1943.) 


56a.  February  — ,  1943.  Decree  granting  per¬ 
mission  to  safety-razor  blade  manufacturers  to 
export  43)4  tons  of  blades  in  the  first  half  of  1943, 
and  in  addition  the  equivalent  of  50  percent  in 
weight  of  further  raw  material  received.  (News- 
iMer  So.  438,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Buenos  Aires,  February  11,1 943.) 

66b.  February  — ,  1 943.  Decree  regulating  tele¬ 
communications  and  ordering  all  firms  using 
cables,  radio,  etc.,  to  register  with  the  Central 
Post  Office.  (News-Letter  No.  438,  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Buenos  Aires,  February 
11,  1943.) 

57c.  February  — ,  1943.  Order  from  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  to  Y.  P.  F.  and  private  busi¬ 
nesses  to  grant  fuel  without  restriction  to  farmers 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March  1943. 
(El  Catnpo,  Buenos  .\ires,  March  1943.) 

63g}.  March  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
142,353 — F.xpte.  2,746  T- 943,  creating  an  .Ad- 
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visory  Commission  to  study  means  for  adapting 
salaries  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  April  15,  1943.) 

April  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
145,450 — 2074. — 108,  providing  that  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  the  surcharge  established  by 
Decree  No.  139,925  of  December  31,  1942  (sec 
Argentina  473,  Bulletin,  August  1943),  on  fuel, 
Diesel,  and  gas  oil,  will  not  apply  to  that  acquired 
through  the  Y.  P.  F.  by  government  ministries. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  April  16,  1943.) 

6374.  (Correction)  April  3,  1943.  Resolution  No. 
41,759,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  requiring,  when 
bags  of  potatoes  arc  bought  in  the  National  Potato 
Market,  the  delivery  of  an  equal  number  of  empty 
bags  or  a  cash  deposit  therefor,  in  accordance  with 
Decrees  Nos.  117,859  and  121,842  of  April  15  and 
June  5, 1942  (see  Argentina  13rf,  Bulletin,  Febru¬ 
ary  1943  and  \9bu  Bulletin,  December  1942). 
{Boletin  Oficial,  April  17,  1943.) 

63</.  (Correction)  April  8,  1943.  Resolution 
42,047,  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
April  27,  1943.) 

75.  May  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exjjort  of  potatoes  not  processed  or 
certified  for  seed.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May 
23,  1943.) 

76.  May  — ,  1943.  Decree  raising  the  price  of 
sugar.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  23,  1943.) 

BOLIVIA 

-4.  December  10,  1941.  Resolution,  National 
.Senate,  exempting  articles  of  prime  necessity 
from  municipal  taxes.  (Mentioned  in  El  Diario, 
La  Paz,  April  30,  1943.) 

-3.  December  10,  1941.  .Supreme  Decree  estab¬ 
lishing  governmental  control  over  postal,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  radio  communications.  (Mentioned 
in  El  Diario,  La  Paz,  May  21,  1943.) 

-2.  Dec<  mber  11,  1941.  Supreme  Decree  es¬ 
tablishing  governmental  control  over  postal, 
telegraph,  and  radio  communications.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  El  Diario,  La  Paz,  May  21,  1943.) 

6bi.  July  13,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution  adding 
fuel  to  the  list  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
(Mentioned  in  Eil  Diario,  La  Paz,  April  30,  1943.) 

16.  Apiril  30,  1943.  F.xecutivc  Decree  creating 
the  General  Office  of  Mobilization  C.oordination 
to  coordinate  lalxir  supply,  industry  and  pi  otluc- 
tion,  and  transportation;  to  assist  with  regulation, 
distribution,  and  control  of  imports  and  exports 
of  raw  materials  and  fcKidstuffs,  fuel  supplies, 
merchandise,  services  and  prices;  to  integrate 


the  various  branches  of  government  and  pa-ivate 
enterprise;  and  to  propose  measures  for  national  j 
economic  defense.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz,  May  1, 
1943.)  T 

17.  May  18,  1943.  Executive  Decree  creating  j 

the  Price  Ckmtrol  Board  (Intervencion  Fiscal  de 
Precios)  to  prevent  speculation,  and  outlining  its 
duties  and  functions.  (E/ Di'ar/o,  La  Paz,  May  19, 
1943.) 

18.  May  18,  1943.  Executive  Decree  establish-  f 

ing  general  censorship  of  ptostal  telegraph,  radio-  | 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  radio  communications.  j 

(El  Diario,  La  Paz,  May  21,  1943.) 

19.  June  19,  1943.  Executive  Decree  temporar¬ 
ily  abolishing  the  surtax  on  coflee.  (El  Diario, 

La  Paz,  June  20,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

Iv 

72a.  March  10,  1943.  Order  No.  43,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Exronomic  Mobilization,  mobilizing  labor 
for  the  production  and  transportation  of  coal  in 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto.  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  If,  1943.) 

12b.  March  11,  1943.  Decree-law  No.  5314,  | 

regulating  the  entrance  into  the  army  reserve  of 
civilian  professional  pharmacists  and  dentists  who 
have  completed  their  respective  emergency 
courses,  and  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  thereto.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  13, 
1943,  and  reprinted  with  corrections  in  Diario 
Oficial,  March  30,  1943.) 

76a.  March  27,  1943.  Notice  No.  48,  Minister 
of  Aeronautics,  providing,  in  view  of  the  war,  that 
ex-students  of  the  Aeronautics  .School  who  failed 
in  their  general  courses  during  the  current  year 
l)ut  who  nonetheless  show  an  aptitude  for  flying 
may  Ix!  enrolled  to  take  the  course  again.  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  30,  1943.) 

80.  July  — ,  1943.  Decree-law  alxilishing  the  | 
Economic  Defense  Commission  established  by  j, 
Decrce-I-aw  No.  4807  of  Octolx-r  7,  1942  (sec 
Brazil  51,  Bulletin,  January  1943)  and  trans¬ 
ferring  its  duties  and  functions  to  the  Bank  of 
Brazil.  (Boletim  Aereo No.  254,  Scrvtqn  dc  Informa- 
qocs  do  Minist6rio  das  Relajoes  Exteriores,  Rio 

dc  Janeiro,  July  16,  1943.)  1 

81.  July  — ,  1943.  Decree-law  making  the 
National  Treasury  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  promis.sory  notes  issued  by  the  National  Iron  ‘ 
and  Steel  Company,  totaling  $45,0(H),000  plus 
interest,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  signed 
May  22,  1941,  Ix-tween  that  C.ompany  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  VVa.shington  for  financing 
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the  acquisition  of  materials  for  the  Volta  Redonda 
steel  plant.  (Boletim  Airto  No.  254,  Servigo  de 
Informa^oes  do  Minist6rio  das  Rcla^oes  Exteriorcs, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  16,  1943.) 

82.  July  — ,  1943.  Offer  of  the  President  of 
Brazil  of  400,000  sacks  of  coffee  for  the  American 
forces  on  the  various  fronts  of  the  world,  as  a 
contribution  of  the  Brazilian  people  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  (Bolftim  Aheo  No. 
255,  Servian  de  Informa^oes,  Minist6rio  de  Rela- 
goes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  23,  1943.) 

83.  July  — ,  1943.  Resolution  abolishing  the 
Price  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Economic  Mobilization,  established  November 
30,  1942  (see  Brazil  64,  Bulletin,  June  1943,  as 
corrected  in  Bulletin,  August  1943).  {Boletim 
Aereo  No.  255,  Servigo  de  InformaQoes,  Minist6rio 
de  Relagoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  23, 
1943.) 

CHILE 

14c.  May  15,  1942.  Law  No.  7173,  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  regulate  and 
distribute  the  use  and  circulation  of  motor  trans¬ 
portation  and  to  put  into  effect  and  regulate 
working  hours.  (Diario  Oficial  No.  19260,  1942.) 

\4d.  May  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2716,  creating  the  National  Traffic  Regulating 
Board  {Junta  Nacional  Reguladora  del  Trdnsito). 
(Diario  Oficial  No.  19264,  1942.) 

406.  November  12,  1942.  Order  No.  150, 

Ministry  of  the  Interior,  requiring  truck  owners 
to  show  proof  that  they  arc  engaged  in  transpiorting 
merchandise  in  order  to  obtain  gasoline  rations. 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  19,  1942.) 

40c.  November  12,  1942.  Order  No.  151, 

Ministry  of  the  Interior,  limiting  the  hours  of  the 
day  for  circulation  of  automobiles,  in  accordance 
with  Decree  No.  141  of  August  31,  1942  (sec 
Chile  33,  Bulletin,  January  1943  as  corrected  in 
Bulletin,  April  1943).  (Diario  Oficial,  November 
19,  1942.) 

40</.  Novemix-r  14,  1942.  Decree  No.  1,785, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
fixing  prices  for  baled  alfalfa.  (Diario  Oficial, 
November  19,  1942.) 

40e.  Novcmlx'r  14,  1942.  Decree  No.  1,790, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  C^immissariat, 
forbidding  the  use  of  ftxlder  or  oil  rake  as  fuel. 
(Diario  Oficial,  Novemix’r  19,  1942.) 

January  11,  1943.  Decree,  (ieneral  .Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  ('ommis.sariat,  placing  prcxliic- 
tion,  transport,  distribution,  and  pasteurization 


of  milk  under  control  of  the  Commissariat.  (El 
Alercurio,  Valparaiso,  January  12,  1943.) 

45/].  January  13,  1943.  Order,  National  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Council,  forbidding  the  re-exportation 
of  trucks  and  cars  which  have  not  been  withdrawn 
from  customs  houses.  (El  Mercurio,  Valparaiso, 
January  14,  1943.) 

45ni.  January  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree, 
declaring  various  areas  to  be  emergency  zones,  in 
accordance  with  Decree  No.  34/2-245  of  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1942,  and  Law  7200  of  July  18,  1942  (see 
Chile  416,  Bulletin,  September  1943  and  22, 
Bulletin,  November  1942).  (£/  Mercurio,  V'al- 
paraLso,  January  19,  1943.) 

466.  January  22,  1943.  Order,  Ministry  of 
Economy  and  Commerce,  authorizing  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  cement.  (El  Mercurio,  Valparaiso, 
January  23,  1943.) 

47/.  January  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  sus¬ 
pending  the  granting  of  naturalization  papers  to 
citizens  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  unless 
special  exception  is  given.  (El  Mercurio,  Valpa¬ 
raiso,  January  30,  1943.) 

47^.  February  4,  1943.  Decree,  General__  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  prohibiting  any 
increase  in  prices  of  articles  of  prime  necessity 
while  the  price  stabilization  law  is  being  written. 
(El  Mercurio,  Valparaiso,  February  5,  1943.) 

486.  February  — ,  1943.  Decree,  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  prices  of 
shoes,  effective  February  15,  1943,  (El  Mercurio, 
Valparaiso,  February  13,  1943.) 

50a.  February  20,  1943.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Defense,  creating  a  ccxirdinating  Committee  to 
coordinate  the  acquisition  and  transfer  of  supplies 
by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces.  (El  Mercurio, 
Valparaiso,  February  21,  1943.) 

506.  February  20,  1943.  Decree,  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  regulating  prices 
of  fruits.  (El  Mercurio,  V'alparalso,  February  21, 
1943.) 

50r.  February  20,  1943.  Decree,  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Ckimmissariat,  regulating  prices 
of  vegetables.  (El  .Mercurio,  V'alparalso,  February 
21,  1943.) 

50d.  February  22,  1943.  Decree,  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  regulating  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  rubber  and  tires,  fixing 
priorities  for  the  purchase  of  tires  and  tubes,  and 
prescribing  other  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
(El  Mercurio,  Valparaiso,  February  23,  1943.) 

50e.  February  24,  1943.  IVerec,  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Priee  Coniiniss:iriat,  providing  that 
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requests  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  tires  and  tubes 
throughout  the  Republic  must  be  presented  to 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  {El  Mer- 
curio,  V’alparalso,  February  25,  1943.) 

55a.  March  24,  1943.  Order,  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  fixing  the  length  of  time  requests 
for  import  permits  will  be  valid.  {El  Mercurio, 
Valparaiso,  March  25,  1943.) 

556.  March  29,  1943.  Prcsidenti2d  Decree  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Central  Committee,  which  is  to 
restrict  the  use  of  automobiles  to  save  gasoline. 
{El  Mercurio,  Valparaiso,  March  30,  1943.) 

55c.  March  29,  1943.  Decree  prolonging  until 
.■\pril  10,  1943,  the  jjeriod  within  which  trans¬ 
actions  with  citizens  of  Axis  or  Axis-controlled 
countries  must  be  declared  (see  Chile  53,  Bui.lk- 
TIN,  August  1943).  {El  Mercurio,  Valparaiso, 
March  30,  1943.) 

566  April  12,  1943.  Decree,  General  Subsis¬ 
tence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requiring  registra¬ 
tion  of  all  distributors  of  bread.  {El  Mercurio,  .San¬ 
tiago,  April  13, 1943.) 

56c.  May  14,  1943.  Announcement,  General 
Labor  Office  {Direccion  General  del  Trabajo),  estab¬ 
lishing  that  owners  of  motor  vehicles  requisitioned 
by  the  General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissa¬ 
riat  will  be  legally  considered  as  directors  or  em¬ 
ployers  of  those  who  operate  the  cars.  {El  Mer¬ 
curio,  Santiago,  May  15,  1943.) 

57.  {El  Mercurio,  Valparaiso,  May  19,  1943.) 

58.  May — ,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  fixing  the 
price  of  milk  sold  by  certain  distributing  centers. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  20,  1943.) 

COLOMBI.\ 

64a.  April  28,  1943.  Resolution  No.  58,  Na¬ 
tional  Transportation  and  Rate  Office  {Direccion 
Xacional  de  Transportes  y  Tarijas)  fixing  prices  for 
imported  tires  and  tubes.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  20, 
1943.) 

66.  (Correction)  May  11,  1943.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  921.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  14,  1943.) 

67.  May  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  928, 
creating  a  Price  Control  Office  {Interventoria  de 
Precios),  in  accordance  with  Law  No.  7  of  March 
2,  1943  (see  Colombia  59a,  Bui  i.etin,  August 
1943),  and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions. 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  14,  1943.) 

68.  May  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  966, 
amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  87  of  January 
18,1 943  (which  was  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial 
of  January  26,  1943,  and  which  prescribed  various 
measures  piertaining  to  the  distribution  of  cotton 


seed  and  cotton  raising,  ginning,  marketing,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  prices),  by  fixing  new  prices  for 
ginned  cotton.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  22,  1943.) 

69.  May  20,  1 943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  994, 
fixing,  regulating,  and  authorizing  the  payment 
of  expenses  of  the  Technical  Price  Control  Com¬ 
mission.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  22,  1943.) 

70.  May  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1013,  creating  an  Alien  Propierty  Custodian  Office 
{Departamento  de  Control  de  Bienes  de  Extranjeros)  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit, 
and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  {Diario 
Oficial,  May  27,  1943.) 

71.  June  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  ■ 

1148,  prescribing  measures  to  stabilize  exchange 
rates  and  to  prevent  price  increases.  {Diario 
O^cia/,  June  15,  1943.)  ^ 

72.  June  15,  1943.  Decree  No.  1178,  suspiend- 
ing  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  collection  of 
national  taxes  on  the  extraction  and  exportation 

of  quinine.  {Diario  Oficial,  ]\int  19,  1943.)  ? 

•  CUBA 

409a.  June  2,  1943.  Resolution  No.  685,  j 

Ministry  of  Labor,  prescribing,  in  view  of  condi-  j 

tions  arising  from  the  war,  new  regulations  for  1 

the  hat  industry.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  26,  1943, 
p.  10924.) 

416a.  June  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1901,  creating  the  National  Inter-Departmental 
Coordinating  Commission  within  the  Department 
of  State,  to  work  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
American  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  located  in  Montevideo.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  30,  1943,  p.  11108.) 

420a.  June  12,  1943.  Decree  No.  1760,  fixing  a 
15-day  term  in  which  branches  of  foreign  banks 
operating  in  Cuba  may  liquidate,  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  specified  tax,  the  deposits  received  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  financing 
the  1942  Cuban  sugar  crop.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  I 
June  12,  1943,  p.  10019.) 

424.  Corrected  copy  of  Resolution  No.  119, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  in  Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  8,  1943,  p.  11688. 

425.  June  23,  1943.  Resolution  No.  120,  Office 

of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  extending  to 
July  1,  1943,  the  milk  prices  fixed  by  Resolution 
No.  106  of  May  21,  1943  (see  Cuba  401,  Bulletin, 
September  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  25,  1943,  ■ 

p.  10854.)  I 

426.  June  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1845,  granting  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
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tion  of  th«-  United  States  exemption  from  federal, 
sute,  and  local  taxes  on  its  transactions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  purchase  of  the  1943  Cuban  su^ar 
crop.  {Gaceta  O^na/,  June  24,  1943,  p.  10817.) 

427.  June  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1846,  fixing  an  additional  15-day  period  for 
branches  of  foreign  banks  operating  in  Cuba  to 
liquidate,  without  payment  of  a  specified  tax, 
the  deposits  received  from  the  United  States 
Government  for  financing  the  1942  Cuban  sugar 
crop  (see  420a  above).  [Gaceta  Oficial,  June  24. 
1943,  p.  10818.) 

428.  June  25,  1943.  General  Order  No.  10, 
Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  prescribing  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  shipments  of  sugar 
in  vessels  whose  draught  does  not  permit  them  to 
load  at  the  wharves.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  30, 
1943,  p.  11116.) 

429.  June  26,  1943.  Resolution  No.  122,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  .Supply,  fixing  maximum 
pirices  for  peanut  oil.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  30, 
1943,  p.  11171.) 

430.  June  28,  1943.  Resolution  No.  123,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  .Supply,  fixing  new  max¬ 
imum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  chickpeas 
(see  Cuba  179a,  Biii.i.etin,  January  1943). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  30,  1943,  p.  11173.) 

431.  June  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1906,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  the  movement  within  the  Republic  of  all 
nationals,  citizens,  or  subjects  of  enemy  or  enemy- 
occupied  countries.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  1,  1943, 
p.  11209.) 

432.  June  29,  1943.  Resolution  No.  124,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  extending  the 
export  prohibition  provisions  on  cattle  and  beef, 
as  contained  in  Resolution  No.  9  of  June  22, 
1942  (see  Cuba  1796,  Bit.letin,  January  1943), 
to  include  all  kinds  of  meat  (pork,  lamb  and 
mutton,  fresh,  frozen,  salted,  preserved,  dried, 
etc.).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  3,  1943,  p.  11364.) 

433.  June  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1924,  designating  a  commission  to  go  to  the 
United  States  to  study  wartime  immigration 
legislation.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  2,  1943,  p. 
11303.) 

434.  June  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  125,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring  stock- 
raisers  and  slaughterhouse  operators  to  make 
weekly  declarations  of  their  stocks  of  cattle  and 
beef  on  hand,  and  making  other  provisions  to 
insure  an  adequate  meat  supply  for  the  country. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  July  3,  1943,  p.  11365.) 


435.  June  30, 1943.  Resolution  No.  126,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing  meas¬ 
ures  to  regulate  the  exportation  of  alcohol,  in 
order  to  guarantee  an  adequate  supply  for  na¬ 
tional  requirements.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  3,  1943, 
p.  11366.) 

436.  July  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1983, 
declaring  as  necessary  to  national  defense,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  the  ojjeration  and  production 
of  specified  industries  and  services  (public  utilities, 
transportation,  mining,  agriculture  and  food  pioc- 
essing,  construction,  fuel,  and  the  production, 
processing,  distribution,  and  exportation  of 
essential  war  or  strategic  materials),  and  making 
provisions  for  the  settlement  of  labor  conflicts  in 
those  industries  without  cessation  of  work. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  ]uly  8,  1943,  p.  11653.) 

437.  July  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2014,  freezing  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six 
months  thereafter,  the  rates  for  public  utilities 
and  freight  and  passenger  transportation  services 
that  were  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  decree;  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  same  spjccial  freight  rates  applied  to 
transpiortation  of  the  1942  sugar  crop  should  also 
apply  to  the  1943  crop;  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Ju\y  10,  1943,  p.  11814.) 

438.  July  5,  1943.  Resolution  No.  127,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  making  spiecial 
provisions  in  regard  to  quotas  and  distribution  of 
tires  and  tubes  for  passenger  automobiles.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  ju]y  7,  1943,  p.  11591.) 

439.  July  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2026, 
authorizing  a  spiecial  budget  allocation  of  S43,900 
for  payment  of  monthly  bonuses  of  10  and  20  pier- 
cent  of  their  base  pay  to  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy  who  arc  engaged  in  coastal  patrol  or 
convoy  service  or  sailing  in  foreign  waters. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  ]u\y  12,  1943,  p.  11878.) 

440.  July  8,  1943.  Resolution  No.  128,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  making  further 
provisions  regulating  the  trade,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  iron  and  steel  materials  (sec  Cuba 
151,  190c,  and  236,  Bui.i.etin,  .August  1942  and 
January  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  12,  1943, 
p.  11847.) 

441.  July  9,  1943.  Resolution  No.  129,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  specified  soaps  and  cleaning  powders. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  ]u]y  12,  1943,  p.  11911.) 

442.  July  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2083,  setting  up  a  special  fund  of  550,000  for  seeds, 
instruction  booklets,  services,  and  other  expenses 
in  connection  with  carrying  out  the  Ministry  of 
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Agriculture’s  Emergency  Crop  Plan.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,]\x\Y  16,  1943,  p.  12229.) 

443.  July  15,  1943.  Resolution  No.  131,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  .Supply,  facilitating  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  exportation  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic 
drinks.  (Gaceta  O ficial,  ]\i\y  20,  1943,  p.  12359.) 

444.  July  16,  1943.  Decree,  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce,  ratifying  all  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
resolutions,  decrees,  and  orders  now  in  effect 
p>ertaining  to  the  control  of  exports  of  various 
articles,  products,  and  materials  established  by 
Presidential  Decree  No.  3485  of  December  27, 
1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  July  23,  1943,  p.  12584.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

88a.  April  19,  1943.  Resolution  No.  33,  Nation¬ 
al  Commission  of  Transportation  and  Petroleum 
Control,  prescribing  measures  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
cessive  or  unnecessary  use  of  electric  current. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  May  12,  1943.) 

884.  April  29, 1943.  Rate  Order  No.  2,  National 
Maritime  Commission,  prescribing  freight  rates 
for  merchant  vessels  of  national  registry  of  more 
than  20  tons,  effective  May  10,  1943.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  May  12,  1943.) 

88c.  May  4,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1131, 
giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Resolution  No.  33 
of  the  National  Commission  of  Transportation  and 
Petroleum  Control  (see  88a  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
May  12,  1943.) 

88d.  May  7,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1140, 
giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Rate  Order  No.  2  of 
the  National  Maritime  Commission  in  regard  to 
freight  rates  for  merchant  vessels  (see  884  above). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  May  12,  1943.) 

ECUADOR 

19;,.  June  26, 1942.  Decree  No.  1029,  increasing 
the  capital  of  the  Ecuadorean  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  (Corporaci6n  Ecuatoriana  de  Fomentd)  (see 
Ecuador  19o,  Bulletin,  February  1943).  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  Registro  Oficial,  April  13,  1943.) 

49</o.  March  9, 1943.  Decree  No.  404,  exempting 
from  income  and  capital  investment  taxes  the 
loans  made  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  to 
rubber  producers  in  the  country.  (Registro 
Oficial,  April  2,  1943.) 

49e.  (Registro  Oficial,  April  5,  1943.) 

51.  April  12,  1943.  Decree  No.  542,  clarifying 
the  legality  of  the  estanlishment  of  the  Ecuadorean 
Development  Corporation,  created  by  Decrees 
Nos.  924  and  1029  of  June  4  and  26,  1942  (see 


Ecuador  19o,  Bulletin,  February  1943,  and  19j, 
above).  (Registro  Oficial,  April  13,  1943.) 

52.  May  14,  1943.  Decree  requiring  all  pro¬ 
ducers  and  holders  of  wheat  to  declare  their  stocks 
on  hand  and  making  the  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Ecuador  (Banco  Hipotecario  del  Ecuador)  the  sole 
agent  for  buying  and  selling  wheat.  (El  Comercio, 
Quito,  May  16,  1943.) 


EL  SAIVADOR 


58].  March  26,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  22, 
levying  a  stamp  tax  of  one  col6n  on  import 
licenses  (see  El  Salvador  57,  Bui  letin,  July  1943), 
and  prescribing  regulations  for  its  collection. 
(Diario  Oficial,  April  3,  1943.) 

66.  March  28,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  9, 
amending  Legislative  Decree  No.  21  of  March  13, 

1942  (see  El  Salvador  17,  Bulletin,  July  1942) 
(in  regard  to  payments  of  debts  owed  to  blocked 
nationals.)  (Diario  Oficial,  }\inc  1,  1943.) 

67.  May  28,  1943.  Presidential  decree  extending 
for  the  month  of  June  certain  provisions  of  the 
Executive  Decree  of  March  18,  1943  (see  El 
Salvador  57,  Bulletin,  July  1943)  in  regard  to 
the  procurement  of  import  licenses.  (Diario 
0/Sria/,  June  4,  1943.) 

68.  June  5,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  17, 
extending  the  state  of  siege  established  by  Legis¬ 
lative  Decree  No.  91  of  December  8,  1941  (see 
El  Salvador  2,  Bulletin,  April  1942.)  (Diario 
Oficial,  June  7,  1943.) 

69.  June  10,  1943.  Bulletin,  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury,  Puolic  Credit,  Industry,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  advising  the  public  that  any  person  serving 
as  agent  or  intermediary  in  selling  emigration 
permits  to  persons  living  in  German-occupied 
territory  will  be  immediately  included  in  the 
Black  List  and  treated  as  an  enemy.  (Diario 
Nuevo,  San  Salvador,  June  11,  1943.) 

70.  July  6,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  31, 
amending  Legislative  Decree  No.  22  of  March  25, 

1943  (see  58 j  above)  with  regard  to  the  procedure 
for  collecting  the  stamp  tax  on  import  licenses. 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  10,  1943.) 

GUATEMALA 


i 


I 


j 


81.  June  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3049,  levying  war  taxes  on  exjjorts  of  cinchona 
bark,  honey,  and  wax  from  plantations  owned  by 
blocked  nationals  or  persons  on  the  Proclaimed 
List.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  June  16,  1943.) 

82.  June  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3051,  prescribing  regulations  for  the  enforcement 
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of  the  war  tax  on  coffee  produced  on  plantations 
owned  by  blocked  nationals  or  persons  on  the 
Proclaimed  List  (see  Guatemala  10,  27,  and  76, 
Bvlletin,  April  1942,  October  1942,  and  August 
1943,  resjDectively).  {Diario  de  Centro  America, 
June  19,  1943.) 

83.  June  — ,  1943.  Instructions  issued  by  the 
President  that  all  plantations  should  produce 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  {El  Liberal  Progresista, 
Guatemala,  June  25,  1943.) 

84.  July  10,  1943.  Instructions  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  Office  of  Coordination  to  increase  the 
the  amount  of  gasoline  and  tires  for  trucks  carrying 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  especially  corn,  and 
fixing  a  retail  price  for  corn  in  the  capital. 
{El  Liberal  Progresista,  Guatemala,  July  10,  1943.) 

HAITI 

June  — ,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  277, 
exempting  from  imf>ort  duties  all  im]x>rts  of  tires, 
tubes,  and  automotive  spare  parts  for  use  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Haitian  Transportation  Company  in 
connection  with  its  overland  operations  in  pro¬ 
visioning  Puerto  Rico,  and  exempting  such  imports 
from  payment  of  wharfage  charges  in  case  the 
goods  enter  through  ports  other  than  Port-au- 
Prince.  (i>  M oni teur,  }une.  7,  1943,  mentioned  in 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  July  24, 
1943.) 

HONDURAS 

206.  October  28,  1942.  Presidential  Order  No. 
614,  approving  Resolution  No.  19  of  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General,  October  27,  1942,  which  declares  in¬ 
valid  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  article  in  the 
contract  between  the  Grace  Line  and  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  which  provides  for  mail  to  be  carried 
and  certain  officials  of  Honduras  to  be  transported 
free  of  charge  in  the  boats  of  the  Line,  because  of 
wartime  difficulties  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  the 
contract.  {La  Gaceta,  }unc  18,  1943.) 

35.  June  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  62, 
establishing  press  and  mail  censorship  and  pre¬ 
scribing  rules  of  procedure  for  carrying  out  the 
decree  through  a  Censorship  Commission.  {La 
Gaceta,  ]unr  10.  1943.) 

MEXICO 

16].  February  4,  1942.  Decree  fixing  a  duty 
on  “certificates  of  necessity”  of  0.2  piercent  of  the 
total  price  of  the  impiorted  articles.  {Diario 
Oficial,  February  16,  1942.) 

138a.  February  28,  1943.  Regulation  for  the 
Organization  of  the  National  Naval  Reserve. 


Effective  ten  days  after  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  25,  1943.) 

1456.  March  17,  1943.  Decree  establishing 

pa-iority  in  favor  of  the  railways  in  the  pwoduction 
of  wooden  railroad  ties,  by  requiring  that  all 
ptersons  engaged  in  forestry  exploitation  in  states 
where  railways  are  located  must  devote  at  least 
50  ptercent  of  their  exploitation  to  the  production 
of  ties,  and  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for 
fulfillment  of  this  requirement.  Effective  ten 
days  following  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  28,  1943.) 

152a.  April  21,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Propterty  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  pter- 
sons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  on  enemy  propterty  and  business.  (See 
Mexico  167,  Bulletin,  September  1943,  and 
other  references  noted  therein.)  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  21,  1943.) 

1 64a.  May  31,  1 943.  Decree  amending  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Military  Service  Law  (see  Mexico 
826,  Bulletin,  February  1943).  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  12,  1943.) 

167a.  June  2,  1943.  Presidential  Order  provid¬ 
ing  that  a  representative  of  the  Agrarian  De¬ 
partment  shall  be  a  member  of  the  commission 
established  by  the  order  of  May  4,  1942,  to 
study  the  emigration  of  Mexican  workers  to 
foreign  countries.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  20,  1943.) 
1676.  June  3,  1943.  Decree  declaring  the  rubber 
industry  of  the  country  to  be  more  than  adequate 
for  supplies  of  rubber  and  prohibiting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  any  new  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  products.  Effective  on  publication  in 
the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  7,  1943.) 
\(slc.  June  7,  1943.  Decree  authorizing  a  laptel 
button  and  insignia  for  army  conscripts  who  have 
completed  their  required  active  army  duty. 
Effective  three  days  after  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  }\i\y  12,  1943.) 

168a.  June  8,  1943.  Decree  fixing  a  provisional 
emergency  freight  rate  for  national  vessels  that 
ply  between  Southeastern  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
p>orts.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  9,  1943.) 

1686.  June  9,  1943.  Decree  adding  to  Article 
104  of  the  Agrarian  Code  of  December  31,  1942, 
new  provisions  pjertaining  to  the  cultivation  and 
exploitation  of  guayule  rubber.  Effective  ten 
days  after  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Di¬ 
ario  Oficial,  July  17,  1943.) 
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172.  June  15,  1943.  Decree  establishing  a 
national  guaranty  fund  for  agricultural  credit 
operations  and  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  its  administration.  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  8,  1943.) 

173.  June  15,  1943.  Decree  prolonging  for 
another  two  years,  in  view  of  scarcity  of  raw 
materials  resulting  from  the  war,  the  period  fixed 
by  the  decree  of  June  8, 1937,  which  restricted  and 
regulated  expansion  in  the  manufacture  and  trade 
of  silk,  rayon,  and  their  products.  Effective  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  OJicial, 
July  10,  1943.) 

174.  June  21,  1943.  Decree  adding  certain 
articles  to  the  list  of  those  specified  for  manufacture 
from  rubber  in  the  decree  of  April  19,  1943  (see 
Mexico  152,  Bulletin,  August  1943).  Effective 
on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial, 
July  7,  1943.) 

175.  June  21,  1943.  Decree  establishing  a  new 
base  price  for  rubber  and  repealing  the  decree  of 
October  27,  1942  (see  Mexico  99(/,  Bulletin, 
March  1943).  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  8,  1942.) 

176.  June  28,  1943.  Decree  amending  the  de¬ 
crees  in  reference  to  the  registration  of  specified 
Mexican  bonds  (see  Mexico  69a,  98d,  and  109, 
Bulletin,  March  1943,  and  137,  Bulletin,  June 
1 943),  by  extending  the  time  limit  for  such  regis¬ 
tration  to  August  31,  1943.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  2, 
1943.) 

177.  June  28,  1943.  Cl2U'ification  of  the  Decree 
of  June  15,  1943,  in  regard  to  exemption  from 
impiort  duties  for  arsenite,  arsenate  of  calcium  and 
magnesium,  and  insecticides  prepared  therefrom 
(see  Mexico  169,  Bulletin,  September  1943). 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  1,  1943.) 

178.  June  29,  1943.  Order,  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Economy,  fixing  maximum  farm  prices  for 
agricultural  products  throughout  the  Republic. 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  13,  1943.) 

179.  July  3,  1943.  Decree  amending  the  decree 
of  May  19,  1943  (see  Mexico  159fl,  Bulletin, 
September  1943),  by  prescribing  additional  rules 
concerning  the  importation  of  merchandise  in 
freight  cars  through  the  customs  offices  at  Piedras 
Negras,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  Laredo  and  Mata- 
moros,  Tamaulipas.  Effective  on  publication  in 
the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  8,  1943.) 

180.  July  6,  1943.  Decree  amending  the  decree 
of  February  4,  1942  (see  16i  above)  by  raising  the 
duty  levied  for  “certificates  of  necessity”  (now 


called  “export  recommendations”)  to  .5  percent  of  I 
the  total  price  of  the  imported  articles.  Effective  k 
on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  I 
Oficial,  July  8,  1943.) 

NICARAGUA 

35a.  Presidential  Decree  No.  835,  temjxirarily 
abolishing  all  municipal  and  welfare  taxes  on  the 
production,  sale,  introduction,  or  exportation  of  ! 
rubber.  (La  Gaceta,  March  3,  1943.) 

38a.  April  28,  1943.  Notification  by  the  Price  [ 
Control  Board  to  importers  of  the  availability  of 
certain  drugs  requiring  impiort  jjermits.  (La  ‘ 

Prensa,  Managua,  April  29,  1943.)  j 

42.  May  17,  1943.  Order,  Price  and  Trade  ^ 

Control  Board,  fixing  the  price  of  sugar.  (La 
Prensa,  Managua,  May  18,  1943.) 

43.  June  7,  1943.  Resolution,  Price  and  Trade 
Control  Board,  fixing  the  rent  of  carriages.  (La 
Prensa,  Managua,  June  8,  1943.) 

44.  June  7,  1943.  Resolution,  Price  and  Trade 

Control  Board,  fixing  prices  of  piork  and  lard.  (La 
Prensa,  Managua,  June  8,  1943.)  ' 

45.  June  10,  1943.  Order,  Price  and  Trade  Con-  L 
trol  Board,  fixing  the  price  of  specified  machetes.  F 
(La  Prensa,  Managua,  June  11,  1943.) 

46.  June  21,  1943.  Order,  Price  and  Trade 
Control  Board,  fixing  the  price  of  specified  soap. 

(La  Prensa,  Managua,  June  22,  1943.) 

47.  June  29,  1943.  Memorandum,  Price  and 
Trade  Control  Board,  issuing  regulations  to  curb 
the  selling  of  goods  at  black  market  prices.  La  I 
Prensa,  Managua,  July  1,  1943.) 

48.  June  30,  1943.  Notification  by  the  Price 
and  Trade  Control  Board  to  agents  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  commercial  houses  that  they 
must  repiort  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  houses 
they  represent  to  the  Department  of  Imports. 

(La  Prensa,  Managua,  July  1,  1943.) 

49.  July  1,  1943.  Memorandum,  Price  and 
Trade  Control  Board,  fixing  new  meat  prices, 
with  increases  in  the  price  of  luxury  meats.  (La 
Prensa,  Managua,  July  3,  1943.) 

50.  July  3,  1943.  Law  expropriating  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  citizens  of  Axis  nations  and  of  persons  on 
the  Black  List,  and  prescribing  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  thereto.  (Im  Prensa,  Managua, 
July  4,  1943.) 

PANAMA 

73.  June  10,  1943.  Decree  No.  32,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  extending  to  December  31,  1943, 
the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  24  of  February  4, 
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1943,  which  fixed  retail  prices  for  certain  food 
and  other  products  (see  Panama  61,  Bulletin, 
June  1943).  {Gaceta  O^ia/,  June  14,  1943.) 

74.  June  11,  1943.  Decree  No.  33,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  extending  to  December  31,  1943, 
the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  9  of  September  23, 
1942,  which  fixed  prices  for  certain  food  products 
in  Panama  and  Colon  (see  Panama  39,  Bulletin, 
February  1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  14,  1943.) 

75.  June  12,  1943.  Decree  No.  34,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  beef  in 
specified  districts.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  ]unc  14,  1943.) 

76.  June  26,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  17, 
creating  the  Office  of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply 
Control  to  replace  the  two  former  Offices  of  Price 
Control  and  Im{x>rt  Control,  and  outlining  its 
duties  and  functions.  {La  Estrella  de  Panami, 
Panama,  June  27,  1943.) 

PERU 

45a.  October  30,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  regu¬ 
lating  the  functions  of  the  Food  Board  (Junta  de 
Aliment aciSn),  which  was  established  by  a  Supreme 
Decree  of  March  26,  1940.  (Mentioned  in  El 
Peruano,  May  25.  1943.) 

65.  April  30,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  permitting 
poultry  rabing  in  Lima,  Callao,  and  Balnearios 
{El  Comercio,  Lima,  May  3,  1943.) 

66.  May  5,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  raising 
the  purchase  price  of  unhulled  rice  authorized  by 
the  Supreme  Decree  of  April  20,  1 943  (see  Peru  63, 
Bulletin,  September  1943.)  {El  Comercio,  Lima, 
May  6,  1943.) 

67.  May  13,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  No.  297, 
fixing  the  price  of  seed  potatoes  and  authorizing 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  unsold  seed 
for  pxitato  growers  in  the  coastal  regions,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  1943-44  agricultural  campaign. 
{FA  Peruano,  May  31,  1943.) 

68.  May  14,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  authorizing 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  open  a  supplementary 
credit  to  pay  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Petroleum 
Control  and  the  General  Coordinator  of  National 
Transport.  {El  Peruano,  May  29,  1943.) 

69.  May  20,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  approv¬ 
ing  the  contract  of  May  19,  1943,  between  the 
Governments  of  Peru  and  the  United  States,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  formation  of  an  Inter-American  Coojj- 
erative  Fixxl  Production  Service.  {El  Peruano, 
May  25,  1943.) 

70.  May  20.  1943,  Supreme  Decree  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  expropria¬ 
tion,  Ix-ginning  June  1,  1943,  of  businesses,  prop¬ 


erty,  and  rights  of  nationals  of  Axis  or  Axis- 
controlled  countries,  covered  by  the  Supreme  De¬ 
cree  of  April  10,  1943  (see  Peru  62,  Bulletin, 
September  1943).  {El  Peruano,  May  27,  1943.) 

71.  May  20,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  requiring 
exporters  to  obtain  piermits  from  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  will  allocate  available  shipping 
space  for  the  export  of  national  products  and  man¬ 
ufactures,  except  petroleum  and  its  derivatives. 
{El  Peruano,  May  27,  1943.) 

72.  May  20,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  estab¬ 
lishing  the  procedure  for  the  allocation  of  available 
shipping  space  for  the  export  of  national  products, 
according  to  the  Supreme  Decree  of  the  same  date 
(see  71  above).  {El  Peruano,  May  27,  1943.) 

73.  May  21,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  defining 
the  functions  of  the  Food  Boards,  created  October 
30,  1942,  in  order  to  assure  normal  supplies  of 
beef  for  the  capital.  {El  Peruano,  May  25,  1943.) 

74.  May  28,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  establishing 
a  committee  which  is  to  have  charge  of  buying 
and  distribution  of  untanned  cattle  hides;  for¬ 
bidding  the  export  of  such  hides  without  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury;  and 
authorizing  the  fixing  of  their  buying  and  selling 
prices.  {El  Peruano,  May  29,  1943.) 

UNITED  STATES 

411a.  June  24,  1943.  Order  No.  1166,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  creating  within  the  Department  an 
Office  of  Foreign  Economic  Coordination  to  be 
responsible,  as  far  as  the  Department  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  the  coordination  of  (1)  activities 
related  to  economic  affairs  in  liberated  areas  and 
the  facilitation  of  military-civilian  coopierafion 
in  regard  thereto;  and  (2)  the  foreign  policy 
aspects  of  wartime  economic  controls  and  oper¬ 
ations.  {State  Department  Bulletin,  June  26,  1943.) 

421.  July  1,  1943.  Public  Law  108  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  Military  Appropriation  Act,  1944,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Military  Establishment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1943,  including 
$23,655,481,000  for  the  Air  Corps;  $2,472,401,500 
for  the  Engineer  Service;  $446,212,000  for  the 
Medical  Department;  $7,992,522,000  for  the 
Ordnance  Department;  $1,711,000  for  Special 
.Service  Schools;  $26,632,000  for  seacoast  defenses; 
and  $500,000  for  inter- American  relations. 

422.  July  1,  1943.  Public  Law  110  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  establishing  a  Women’s  Army  Corps  for 
service  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and 
repealing  the  Act  of  May  14,  1942  (see  United 
States  131,  Bulletin,  August  1942). 
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423.  July  3,  1943.  Public  Law  112  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  providing  for  the  settlement  of  claims  for 
damage  to  or  loss  or  destruction  of  property  or 
personal  injury  or  death  caused  bv  military  p)er- 
sonnel  or  civilian  employees,  or  otherwise  incident 
to  activities,  of  the  War  Department  or  of  the 
.\rmy. 

424.  July  7,  1943.  Public  Law  119  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  increasing  by  $300,000,000  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  defense  housing 
under  the  Act  of  October  14,  1940,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

425.  July  7,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9360, 
suspending  the  eight-hour  law  as  to  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  public  works  within  the  United 
States.  {Federal  Register,  July  10,  1943.) 

426.  July  8,  1943.  Public  Law  123  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  authorizing  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
six  months  thereafter  the  use  of  part  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds  ejist  of  the  L^nion  Station 
for  the  parking  of  motor  vehicles. 

427.  July  9,  1943.  Public  Law  124  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  relieving  newspapers  and  periodical  publi¬ 
cations  which  have  voluntarily  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  for  the  duration  of  the  war  from  payment 
of  second-class  application  fees  upon  resumption 
of  publication. 

428.  July  9,  1943.  Public  Law  126  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  amending  the  .Selective  Training  and  .Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1 940  by  providing  for  the  postponement 
of  the  induction  of  high-school  students  who  have 
completed  more  than  half  of  their  academic  year. 

429.  July  9,  1943.  Public  Law  127  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  providing  a  penalty  for  the  willful  violation 
of  regulations  or  orders  respecting  the  protection 
or  security  of  vessels,  airports,  ports,  or  water¬ 
front  facilities. 

430.  July  9,  1943.  Public  Law  128  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  providing  for  clerical  as,sistancc  at  post 
offices,  branches,  or  stations  serving  military  and 
naval  personnel,  during  the  present  war  and  for 
six  months  thereafter. 

431.  July  12,  1943.  Public  Law  130  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  establishing  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army  a  corps  to  be  known  as  the  Pharmacy 
Corpw. 

432.  July  12,  1943.  Public  Law  137  (78th  Con- 
g[rcss),  authorizing  the  use  for  war  purposes  of 
silver  held  or  owned  by  the  United  States. 

433.  July  12,  1943.  Public  Law  139  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  making  appropriations  for  war  agencies  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1944,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

434.  July  13,  1943.  Public  Law  141  (78th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  deportation  of  aliens 
to  countries  allied  with  the  United  States. 

435.  July  13,  1943.  Public  Law  145  (78th 
Congress),  amending  the  Act  to  authorize  black¬ 
outs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
December  26,  1941,  as  amended  (see  United 
.States  22a  and  209,  Bulletin,  November  1942), 
by  authorizing  the  expienditure  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  pier  year  for  expienses  in  connection  with 
the  coordination  of  nonprotective  volunteer 
civilian  services. 

436.  July  14,  1943.  Public  Law  149  (78th 
Congress),  to  prevent  the  payment  of  excessive 
fees  or  compjensation  in  connection  with  the 
negotiation  of  war  contracts. 

437.  July  15,  1943.  Public  Law  150  (78th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $200,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  to  expjedite  the  provision  of 
housing  in  connection  with  national  defense, 
approved  October  14,  1940,  as  amended. 

438.  July  15,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9361, 
supplementing  the  Executive  Order  establishing 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  (see  L^nited  States 
392,  Bulletin,  August  1943),  terminating  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  establishing  an 
Office  of  Economic  Warfare  in  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management,  and  prescribing  other 
measures  for  the  unifying  of  foreign  economic 
affairs.  {Federal  /?e?ir/er,  July  17,  1943.) 

439.  July  16,  1943.  Public  Law  151  (78th 
Congress),  Joint  Resolution  to  continue  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpjoration  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  States,  to  increase  its  borrowing 
pxiwer,  and  for  other  purposes. 

440.  July  23,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9363, 
redistributing  certain  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General  with 
respiect  to  certain  court-martial  cases.  {Federal 
Register,  }\i\y  27,  1943.) 

441.  July  26,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9364, 
prescribing  the  total  enlisted  and  appiointed 
strength  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  at  not  to 
exceed  200,000  (see  422  above).  {Federal  Register, 
July  28,  1943.) 

442.  July  26,  1943.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2590,  invoking  aid  and  suppiort  by  citizens 
for  the  Third  War  Loan  drive.  {Federal  Register, 
July  29,  1943.) 

443.  July  27,  1943.  General  Order  No.  17, 
Rev.,  War  .Shipping  Administration,  prescribing 
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rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  employment 
of  graduates  of  Training  Organization  schools  and 
stations  on  American,  Panamanian,  and  Hondu¬ 
ran  flag  vessels  owned  by  or  under  charter  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration.  (Federal  Reeisler, 
July  30,  1943.) 

444.  July  29,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9365, 
establishing  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  medal. 
(Federal  Reoister,  ]\\iy  31,  1943.) 

445.  July  30,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  9366, 
relating  to  the  opteration  and  distribution  of 
electric  energy  at  the  Denison  Dam,  the  Grand 
River  Dam,  and  the  Norfork  Dam,  in  the  States 
of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas;  establishing 
unified  administrative  control,  in  order  to  make 
the  power  available  to  war  plants  and  other 
purposes.  (Federal  Register,  August  3,  1943.) 

URUGUAY 

Uq.  February  6,1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8343/31,  fixing  a  maximum  sum  of  300  pesos  that 
persons  absenting  themselves  from  the  country 
may  take  with  them  (Diario  Oficial,  February 
18,  1942.) 

llj.  February  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
650/941,  establishing  wholesale  prices  for  alcohol 
for  heating,  industrial,  surgical,  perfumery,  and 
other  purposes.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  25, 
1942.) 

120.  May  14,  1943.  Presidential  decree  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  development  and  control  of  the 
manufacture  and  installation  of  gasogenes  by- 
placing  the  technical  control  under  supervision 
of  the  ANCAP  and  economic  control  under  the 
General  Oflice  of  Economic  Affairs;  and  creating 
a  Gasogene  Committee  to  coordinate  the  duties 
and  functions  of  those  two  entities.  (Diario  Oficial, 
May  25,  1943. 

121.  May  31,  1943.  Resolution  creating  a 
special  committee  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  the  study  of  post-war  problems.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  W’ashington, 
July  10,  1943.) 

122.  June  9,  1943.  Presidential  decree  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  tin  plate.  (Diario  Oficial, 
June  15,  1943,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  July  17,  1943.) 

123.  June  14,  1943.  Presidential  decree  requir¬ 
ing  agriculturists,  dealers,  manufacturers,  import¬ 
ers,  representatives,  and  consignees  to  make 
declarations  of  their  sttx-ks  of  edible  oils  and 
oleaginous  seeds.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  17.  1943, 


mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  W’ashing- 
ton,  July  1"’,  1943.) 

124.  June  15,  1943.  Presidential  decree  fi.\ing 
maximum  prices  for  domestic  rice.  (Diario 
Oficial,  June  21,  1943. 

125.  June  \~!,  1943.  Presidential  decree  fixing 
prices  for  charcoal  of  domestic  manufacture. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  17,  1943,  mentioned  in 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  W'ashington,  July  17, 
1943.) 

126.  June  18,  1943.  Presidential  decree  fixing 
maximum  retail  prices  for  denatured  alcohol. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  30,  1943,  mentioned  in  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  July  31,  1943.) 

VENEZUELA 

107.  April  17, 1943.  Resolution  No.  77,  National 
Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  certain  medicinal  products.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  16,  1943.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

546.  October  7,  1942.  Announcement  of  a  co¬ 
operative  plan  of  the  United  States,  British,  and 
other  Governments  for  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Investigation 
of  War  Crimes.  (State  Department  Bulletin.  October 
10,  1942.) 

94e.  May  19,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Peru  and  the  United  States  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Food  Production  Service.  (El  Peruano,  Lima, 
May  25,  1943.) 

99.  June  14,  1943.  Agreement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  supplementing  the  agreement 
of  July  8,  1942  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  26,  Bulletin,  October  1942),  relating 
to  the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  the 
provision  of  aid  by  the  Government  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Llnited  States.  (State  Department  Bulletin,  June 
26,  1943.) 

100.  June  26,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
L^nited  States  and  Nicaragua  for  the  extension 
after  June  30,  1943,  and  until  six  months  from  the 
date  of  a  notice  of  termination  given  by  either 
Government,  of  a  cooperative  agreement  for  ex¬ 
tension  and  continuation  of  plantation  rubber  in¬ 
vestigations  in  Nicaragua  signed  January  11, 1941. 
(State  Department  Bulletin,  July  10,  1943.) 

101.  June  28,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Honduras  for  the  extension 
after  June  30,  1943,  and  until  six  months  from  the 
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BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS 


United  States — Uruguay 


Title 

Signature 

Exchange  of 
ratifications 

Effective  dale 

Registered 

i 

j  Reg.  No. 

Rrriprocal  trade  agreement  and  supplemental 
exchanges  of  notes. 

’uly  21,  1942 . 

Dec.  2,  1942.  . . 

Jan.  1,  1943.  .  .  . 

1 

j  Mar.  24,  1943 _ 

1  167  U.  .S.  A. 

i 

United  States 

— Australia 

Agreement  on  the  principles  applying  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
.\greement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals  of 
one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country.  j 

Notes  of  Sept.  3, 1942. . . 

Notes  of  Mar.  31,  July 
17,  and  Sept.  16  and 
30,  1942. 

j  Sept.  3,  1942 . 

July  18, 1942 . 

Jan.  19,  1943 . 

Apr.  28,  1943 _ 

I 

152  U.  S.  A. 

184  U.  .S.  A. 

United  State 

s — Belgium 

Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  applying 
to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression. 

•Agreement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals  of 
one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 

.Supplementary  agreement  concerning  the  prin¬ 
ciples  applying  to  the  provision  of  aid  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

1 

June  16,  1942 . 

i 

Notes  of  Mar.  31,  July  ; 
31,  and  Oct.  10  and 
16,  1942.  1 

Notes  of  Jan.  30,  1943.  .; 

1 

1 

June  16, 1942 .... 

1 

Aug.  4,  1942 . 

June  16,  1942 .... 

i 

Oct.  16,  1942 _ 

.Apr.  26,  1943 _ 

June  10,  1943.  ..  .j 

j  141  U.  .S.  A. 

183  U.  S.  A. 

195  U.  S.  A. 

United  States — Canada 

( Convention  and  protocol  providing  for  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  double  taxation  and  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  in  the  case  of  income  taxes. 

Agreement  regarding  unemployment  insurance  j 
benefits.  | 

Mar.  4,  1942 . 1 

Notes  of  Mar.  6  and  I 
12,  1942,  1 

June  15,  1942.  .| 

. i 

Jan.  1,  1941 . | 

Apr.  12,  1942 _ 

Sept.  29,  1942.  .  . 

.Sept.  30,  1942.  .  . 

128  U.  .S.  A. 

133U..S.  A. 
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date  of  a  notice  of  termination  given  by  either 
Government,  of  a  cooperative  agreement  for  plan¬ 
tation  rubber  investigations  in  Honduras  signed 
February  28,  1941.  {Statf  Department  Bulletin, 
July  10,  1943.) 

102.  July  — ,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  facilitating 
the  construction  of  the  international  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  Brazilian  city  of  Uruguaiana  and  the 
Argentine  town  of  Paso  de  los  Libres,  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  war  in  the  procurement  of  essential 
materials.  {Bolelim  \o.  255,  Servian  de  Informa- 


^oes  do  Minist6rio  das  Relaqoes  Exteriores,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  July  23,  1943.) 

103.  July  15,  1943.  Inauguration  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  of  the  United  Nations  Interim  Com¬ 
mission  on  Food  and  Agriculture.  {State  Depart¬ 
ment  Bulletin,  ^\x\y  17,  1943. 

104.  July  17,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Guate¬ 
mala  providing  for  the  detail  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army  of  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  to  serve  as  director  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Guatemala.  {State  Department  Bulletin, 
July  r,  1943.) 


Registration  of  Treaties 
in  the  Pan  American  Union 

M.\NUEL  S.  C.\NYES 
ChieJ,  Juridical  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Part  II 


In  COMPLIANCE  with  a  plan  adopted  in 
1938  at  the  Eighth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States,  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  regularly 
published  a  list  of  the  treaties,  to  which 
American  nations  are  parties,  that  are 
registered  in  the  Union.  The  first  list 


appeared  in  November  1941  and  the  second 
in  September  1942.  The  first  part  of  the 
third  list,  which  includes  the  conventions 
and  agreements  registered  in  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  from  June  30,  1942,  to 
June  30, 1943,  was  published  in  Septemlier 
1943;  the  second  and  last  part  follows. 


BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS — Continued 


United  States — Canada — Continued 


Title 

Signature 

j  Exchange  of 

ratifications 

1  Effective  date 

]  Registered 

!  Reg.  No. 

Agreement  concerning  a  military  highway  to 

,  Notes  of  Mar.  1 7  and  1 8, 

!  Mar.  18,  1942 _ 

Sept.  29,  1942.  .  . 

129U.  .S.  A. 

Alaska. 

Agreement  concerning  the  transfer  to  the  armed 

1942. 

Notes  of  Mar.  18  and 

1 

Mar.  20,  1942.  .  . 

Aug.  21,  1942.  .  . 

127U.  .S.  A. 

forces  of  the  L^nited  States  of  certain  United 
States  citizens  and  former  LInited  States  citi¬ 
zens  now  serving  in  the  naval,  military  or  air 
forces  of  Canada. 

Agreement  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 

20,  1942. 

Notes  of  Mar.  .30  and 

1 

1 

Apr.  8  1942 . 

Aug.  14,  1942  .  .  . 

124U..S.  A. 

United  States  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  Canadians  in  the 
L'nited  States,  and  reciprocal  treatment  of 
American  citizens  in  Canada. 

Agreement  of  November  10,  1941  for  the  tempo- 

Apr.  6  and  8,  1942. 

Notes  of  Nov.  10,  1941, 

Oct.  9,  1942 . 

Apr.  15,  1943.  .  . . 

178  U.  .S.  A. 

rary  raising  of  the  level  of  Lake  St.  Francis 
during  low-water  periods,  and  agreement  con¬ 
tinuing  in  force  said  agreement  until  October  1, 
1943. 

Agreement  regarding  workmen’s  compiensation 

and  Notes  of  Oct.  5 
and  9,  1942. 

Notes  of  Nov.  2  and 

Nov.  4,  1942 . 

Feb.  16,  1943 _ 

158  U.  S.  A. 

and  unemployment  insurance  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  projects  in  Canada. 
Notes  exchanged  regarding  post-war  economic 

4,  1942. 

Nov.  .30,  1942 . 

Nov.  30,  1942 _ 

.Mar.  15,  1943  .  .  . 

165  LT.  S.  A. 

settlements. 

.Arrangement  continuing  in  force  the  arrange-  I 

Notes  of  Mar.  4,  1 943 .  . . 

Mar.  4,  1 943 .... 

May  19,  1943 _ j 

193  U.  S.  A. 

ment  between  the  two  governments  entered  into  t 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  November  29  j 
and  December  2,  1 940,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ; 
effect  to  Article  III  of  the  Air  TransfJort  Ar-  | 
rangement  between  the  two  Governments  i 
signed  August  18,  1939.  j 

1 

i 

i 

United  States — China 

Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  apply-  ! 

June  2,  1942 . | 

June  2,  1942 . 

.Aug.  14,  1942.  .  .  . 

126  U.  S.  A. 

ing  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression. 

1 

_ 

_  1 
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United  Stati-;s — CJzE;ciiosi.t)VAKiA 


Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  apply-  July  11,  1942 . 

ing  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
agiiinst  aggression. 

.1  July  n,  1942 _ 

j 

1  Oct.  7,  1942 . 

! 

1  1.39  U.  S.  A. 

i 

1 

United  States — Fighting  France 

1 

.Agreements  on  the  principles  governing  the  pro-  '  Notes  of  Sept.  3,  1 942 . 

visions  of  reciprocal  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  | 

1 

1  Sept.  3, 1 942 . 

1 

Jan.  19,  1943 . 

1  153  U.  S.  A. 

United  States — Germany 

1  ; 

Arrangement  in  regard  to  reciprocal  application  '  Notes  of  Mar.  4  and  30,  j . 

of  the  model  agreement  for  the  repatriation  and  1 942.  ! 

hospitalization  of  prisoners  of  war  annexed  to  i 

the  convention  signed  at  Geneva  July  17,  1929.  |  j 

Mar.  30,  1942 _ 

Nov.  2,  1942 . 

145  U.  S.  A. 

United  States — Great  Britain  * 

Agreement  regarding  the  interchange  of  patent  :  Aug.  24,  1 942 . ! . 

rights,  information,  inventions,  designs,  or  pro-  1  I 

cesses.  j  j 

Jan.  1,  1942 . | 

1 

Oct.  1,  1942 . 1 

i 

134  U.  S.  A. 

>  For  further  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  see  United  Kingdou 

United  States — Greece 

Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  applying  |  July  10,  1942 . 1 . | 

to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  i  1 

against  aggression.  ;  j 

July  10,  1942.  .  .  . 

1 

Oct.  5,  1942 . 1 

135  U.  S.  A. 

United  States — Iceland 

Agreement  regarding  the  exchange  of  official  Notes  of  Aug.  17,  1942  . 

publications. 

Aug.  17,  1942. . .  .| 

Jan.  19,  1943 .... 

151  U.  S.  A. 
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Agrrrmrnt  rcgardin;;  the  service  of  nationals  of 
one  coiintn,-  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 


Agreement  regarding  the  exchange  of  official 
publications. 

.■\greement  concerning  defense  areas  in  Liberia. . 


Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  applying  ' 
to  mutual  aid  in  the  proseeution  of  the  war 
against  aggression,  and  Notes  exchanged  in  . 
connection  therewith. 

.\greement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals  of  | 
one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  ! 
country. 


.■\greement  on  the  principles  applying  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Agreement  regarding  the  serv'icc  of  nationals  of 
one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 


B1L.\TERAT.  AGREEMENTS— Continued 
I’nitfd  Statks — India 


Signature 

ExehanRp  of 
i  ratiflration.s 

Effective  date 

1  Kogistered 

Keg.  No. 

Notes  of  Mar.  30,  May 
25,  July  3,  and  Sept. 
30,  1942. 

i  May  27,  1942.  .. . 

.Apr.  .30,  1 943 .... 

191  U.  S.  A. 

L’nited  State:s—  Iran 
(Sis'  fviTKr*  .St CTES— United  Kinudo  m— Iran) 

L’nited  States— Liberia 

Ian.  15,  1942.  .  .  . 

Aug.  14,  1942. ... 

Mar.  1,  1943 _ 

1 

123  U.  S.  A. 

1 59  u.  S.  A. 

Mar.  31,  1942 . 

i 

1  1 

^  Mar.  31,1942 _ 1 

1 

L’nited  States— 

-NeTHERI  ANDS 

Julv  8,  1942 . j 

1 

July  8,  1942 . j 

1 

Oct.  6,  1942 . 

136  U.  S.  A. 

Notes  of  Mar.  31 ,  July  2 
and  Sept.  24  and  30,  1 
1942. 

1 

. 

lulv  8,  1942 . j 

Apr.  28,  1943 _ i 

1 

i 

1 

186  IT.  S.  A. 

I 


L'nited  States — New  Zealand 


Notes  of  Sept  3,  1942 


Sept.  3, 1942 


Jan.  19, 1943 


154  U.  S.  A. 


Notes  of  Mar.  31,  July  1, 
Aug.  15,  and  Sept.  30, 
1942 


July  2,  1942 


Apr.  29,  1943 _ 


189  U.  S.  A. 
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Unitkd  Statks — Norway 


Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  apply¬ 
ing  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression,  and  notes  exchanged  in 
connection  therewith. 

lulv  11,  1042 . 

lulv  11,  1942 . 

Oc  t.  28,  1942  _ 

144  U.  S.  A 

I'nited  States — Poi.and 

Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  apply¬ 
ing  to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression. 

.July  1,  1942 . 

. 

Julv  1,  1942 . 

Oct.  7,  1942 . 

1 .38  U.  S.  A. 

United  States— 

.SofTH  Africa 

•Sgreement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals  of 
one  country  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 

Notes  of  Mar.  31 ,  June  9, 
Aug.  12,  and  Oct.  7 
and  31,  1942. 

. 

June  11,  1942.  . . . 

Apr.  28,  1943 _ 

188  U.  S.  A. 

L'nitf.d  States — Union  of  Soviet  Sikiiai.ist  Repubi.ios 


Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  applying 
to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression,  and  Notes  exchanged  in 
connection  therewith. 

Agreement  regarding  commercial  relations . 


Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  applying 
to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression. 

Supplementary  agreement  on  the  principles  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  provision  of  aid  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  .States. 


lune  11,  1942 . ^ . 

i 

June  11,  1942.  . 

.  .,  Oct.  28,  1942 _ 

.  . ,  Nov.  .S.  1942 . 

143  U.  .S.  A. 

147  U.  .S.  A. 

1  ■  1 

1  1 

United  .States — United  Kinc.dom 

Feb.  23,  1942 . ! . [ 

Feb.  23,  1942.  .  . 

.Sept.  30,  1942.  .  .| 

132  U.  .S.  A. 

Notes  of  Sept.  3,  1942 . 

.Sept.  3,  1942.  .  . 

.  j  Jan.  19,  1943 . | 

155  U.  S.  A. 

I  I 
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BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS— Continued 


United  States — United  Kingdom — Continued 


Title  j  Signature 

Exchange  of 

1  ratiflcatioDs 

Effective  date 

Registered 

1  Reg.  No. 

Agreement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals  of 
one  country-  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 

.\greenient  concerning  certain  problems  of  ma¬ 
rine  transportation  and  litigation  and  notes 
exchanged  in  connection  therewith. 

Notes  of  Mar.  30,  Apr. 

29,  June  9,  and  .Sept. 

30,  '1942. 

Dec.  4,  1942 . 

1 

t 

1 

!  Apr.  30,  1942 .... 

Dec.  4,  1942 . 

Apr.  29,  1943 _ 

Mar.  25,  1943 _ 

!  190  U.  S.  A. 

169  U.  .S.  A. 

L'nited  .States— Yugoslavia 

Preliminary  agreement  on  the  principles  applying 
to  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression. 

.\greement  regarding  the  service  of  nationals  of 
one  countr>’  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other 
country. 

July  24,  1942 . 

1  Notes  of  Mar.  31,  May 
'  14,  June  25,  and  Sept.  ' 

30,  1942. 

'  July  24,  1942 _ 

May  18,  1942.  .  . 

Nov.  7,  1942 . 

Apr.  24,  1943 _ 

150  U.  S.  A. 

182  U  S.  A. 

MULTILATERAL  AGREEMENT 

United  States — United  Kingdom — Iran 

Agreement  concerning  food  supply  for  Iran . 

Dec.  4,  1942 . 

Dec.  4,  1942 . 

May  6,  1943 . 

192  U.  S.  A. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Bulutim  op  thx  Pan  Aiieucan  Union 

Annual  aufaacriptioa  rates  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  Fjfiglish  edition,  $1^;  Spanish 
edition,  Sl.OO;  Portuguese  edition,  Sl.OO;  single  cojMes,  any  edition,  15  cents  each  (prior  to  1935, 25  cents 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  Basic  Princifus  op  the  Inter-Ameucan  Svrnuf — 10  cents 
The  Americas:  A  Panoramic  View — 5  cents 
American  Nations  and  Capitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Argentina — Bolivia — Bpaxil — Chile — Costa  Rica — Dominican  Republic — El  Salvador — Guatemala — 
Haiti — Honduras — Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Uruguay — Venexuela — Buenos 
Aires— Ciudad  Trujillo — La  Paz — Tima — Montevideo— Quito — Rio  de  Janeiro — San  Salvador — 
Santiago,  Chile.  (Others  are  temporarily  out  of  print) 

American  Commodities  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

Ps"*"— — Cacao— Coal  and  Iron — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — ^Tagua — Hn — ^Tonka  Bean — 

Wod 

Club  and  Study  SERiza 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter* 
American  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Evolution  of  the  Pan  American  Movement,  four  volumes,  Sl.OO. 
No.  3,  The  Literature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  America,  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The  War  and  tiie 
Americas,  one  volume,  describing  the  political,  economic,  and  juridical  measures  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  present  world  cmflict,  S0.25 

Children’b  Series  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Pan  American  Union — ^Tbe  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — Josf  de  San  Martin — ^The  Incas— 
The  Panama  Canal — ^The  Pan  American  Highway — ^The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — The  Araucanians — 
Francisco  Pizarro — Caheza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey 

Munc  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  Obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10:  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  Spanish  Songs  From  Texas,  $0.30;  Notes  on  the 
History  of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas  before  1940,  by  Eugenio  Perdra  Salas,  $0.25;  The 
Music  of  Argentina,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.20;  The  Music  of  Brazil,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.25;  etc. 

Foreion  Trade  Seues — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  ofiicial  sources 
CoMMEROAL  Pan  AMERICA — ^$1.00  R  year  (mimeographed) 

Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  mimeographed  publication  on  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
The  Pm  American  Bookshelf — $1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

BtBUOORAFHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relaticms,  History,  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
Material  m  English  on  Latin  American  Literature,  and  other  topics 

A  OOMFLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  OF  ALL  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  FUBLICATTONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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